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CHRONICLE. 
N Friday week the House of Lords 
In Parliament. the Indian Councils Bill through Com- 


mittee. The House of Commons, after the 
excitement of the introduction of the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill, settled down to a humdrum consideration of 
Welsh County Court judges and the illiterate voter in 
Treland, the latter subject being nipped by a count at ten 
minutes to eight. Thus for the second time in the week a 
solid evening was practically thrown away on and by the 
private member. ‘The discussion on the Welsh judge ques- 
tion exhibited, as such discussions have an unlucky habit of 
doing, not a little humbug. One may, with the strictest 
adherence to principle, agree even with Mr. Luoyp GrorcE 
in the general doctrine that it is well that the special 
judge of a special district should understand the language 
generally spoken, should even understand any language 
largely spoken, in that district. But to say that no man 
shall be appointed a judge unless he knows a language 
which is not universal is a different thing, and it is a pity 
to attempt to meet the difficulty—as the ArrorNEY-GENERAL 
did, by flummery about “national” feelings. So flabby, 
however, have members of Parliament become under the 
ressure of the dishonest conditions of modern political 
ife that Mr. Luoyp Georce’s motion actually mustered 
143 supporters and was thrown out only by 23. 

One Ministerial statement of great importance was made, 
and two Bills of at least magnitude were introduced, in the 
House of Commons on Monday—the Lords doing their part 
by passing the Indian Councils Bill and speeding that on 
Criminal Evidence and Indian Officers through Committee. 
The statement was Mr. Batrour’s, and its interest con- 
sisted in the abandonment of the hoary hypocrisy about the 
Government's duty to keep a house on private members’ 
nights. Most previous Governments have been satisfied 
with admitting the duty and omitting the performance. Mr. 
Batrour pointed out that the duty simply regards the 
possibility of reaching Government business, and lapses 
if that is impossible. This shocked Sir Harcourt, 
and, indeed, if hypocrisy is to go out of fashion——. Mr. 
Cuaptin’s Small Holdings Bill is discussed elsewhere. So 
long as the principle of compulsion is kept out there is 
no harm in it, and it may do good, though it does not 
seem very likely. At any rate, the experiment so tried 
should be interesting. The discussion of Mr. Jackson's 
Irish Education Bill was untimely nipped by the twelve 
o'clock rule. But this measure also was received decently, 
and, as far as such words may be used of any of these 
meddlings*with a business which the State should let alone, 
deserved such a reception. 

On Tu*sday in the House of Lords Lord Herscnen 
renewed his benevolent efforts to arrest the wild career of 
the betting infant, and the Church Discipline Bill was read 
a first time. Meanwhile, in the Lower House (after some 
minor matters, of which the chief was a notice to expel Mr. 
De Copan in consequence of his failure to appear) the chief 
subject was also ecclesiastical. Although disappointment 
has been disguised under brag and bluster, the result of 
the division on Mr. Samvuet Smirn’s Welsh Disestablish- 
ment motion must have been bitterly disappointing to 
Gladstonians. They had persuaded Mr. GiapsTonE to flin, 
another child to the Nonconformist wolves ; they had seiaied 
the co-operation of those grave arbiters between Anglicanism 


and Nonconformity, the Irish Nationalists ; they had, as they - 
have been constantly boasting of late, a “ dwindling and dis- ' 


“ spirited” majority before them—yet they could muster 


only 220 votes, far less than their full strength, and were 
beaten by a substantial increase on last year’s majority..- 
‘The debate was more spirited than most of those which 


have taken place since the beginning of the present Session, 
and Mr. BaLrour took a second opportunity of discardi 
mealymouthedness by telling the plain truth about the 
motives of the Nonconformists in this matter. Sir W1LLIAM 
Harcourt naturally was once more shocked. It is only for 
“the doctrine” that Sir W1LL1AM cares, and that he feels 
is not of this world and will not be affected, though the 
candlestick should be removed from Bangor and St. Asaph, 
from St. David’s and Llandaff. “ Don’t be established, my 
“ Lords ; be apostolic,” says Sir W1iu1aM, absently feeling in 
their Lordships’ pockets by way of aiding the transforma- 
tion. 

Wednesday was occupied by the discussion of Mr. 
Provanp’s Shop Hours Bill for limiting the time during 
which women are to be employed. After considerable debate 
the second reading was carried by 175 to 152, “ practically 
“against the Government,” says the chief organ of the 
Opposition, though its Parliamentary summary writer, with 
perfect fairness, and repeating the statement twice over, 
remarks that “the Home Secrerary left the matter an 
“open one as far as the Government were concerned,” 
and that “the matter had not been made a Government 
“ question.” As a matter of fact, the Bill was supported 
by Tories like Mr. Baumann, Mr. Seton Karr, and others, 
opposed by Liberals like Mr. McLaren; and as it was 
understood on both sides that, carried or not carried, the 
matter should be (as it was) referred to a Select Committee, 
the division was deprived of any significance whatever. In 
the discussion, too, speakers both for and against seemed 
to be divided between a generous sympathy for “ girls with 
“ rosy cheeks” (of which honest weakness Mr. Gray espe- 
cially made himself the mouthpiece) and an extreme 
dubiety as to how the particular provisions would work, 

On Thursday the Government yielded to the exclusion of 
the Viceroy from the operation of the Indian Officers Bill, 
which then passed through Committee in the House of 
Lords. The House of Commons had a Scotch night devoted 
to education and local taxation, and, as the Scotch members 
justly pride themselves on being men of business, it may be 
hoped that they will take the talk thus expended as a 
“ vote on account,” and so not make it vain, even though a 
technical flaw was discovered which will make it necessary 
to reintroduce the measure. Earlier, threatenings of 
renewed opposition to the Mombassa Railway survey were 
made. It is to be hoped that members will muster in force 
on Monday to resist one of the most disgracefully factious 
and unpatriotic pieces of opposition of which even Glad- 
stonians have ever been guilty. 

There was once a child of tender years who, 
when he got in a passion (as children of tender 
years will), used to shriek at his family, friends, 
and domestics, “ I’ll sweep you all away! I'll sweep you all 
“away!” The Gladstonians have been uttering this same 
sentiment myriad-mouthedly in their “ London and Home 
“Counties Campaign” during the week, the maddest, 
merriest yell being uttered by Mr. Morey at Reading, on 
Wednesday. Mr. Goscnen responded, to the practical 
effect that he was not swept away just yet, on the same day 
at Epsom.——The great meeting held in St. James's Hall 
on that evening, and presided over by Sir Henry James, 
was not political in name; but the Progressives have so 
deliberately made the whole matter one of the extremest 
party politics that it may rank next. Mr. Batrour 
replied to a deputation on Local Taxation; and the Duke 
of CamBripDGE spoke at the National Rifle Association —— 
On Thursday night the Women’s Suflrage Society 
mustered , Parliamentary spokesmen of various and op- 
posing clans—Mr. Courrney, Mr. McLarey, Mr. Wess, 
Mr. Jounston—we had almost said Mr. MaxweLt—to speak 
for them on the platform of Princes’ Hall. Mrs. Fawcerr 
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made a good and Mrs. Wyyrorp a well-pro- 
nounced speech ; but the observations of the evening were 
perhaps due to Mrs. Scatcuerp, a free-lance, who broke 
divers weapons with the Chairman on questions of order, 
and edified the audience by her manner of insisting that 
women should be qualified for the franchise sans phrase, 
and irrespective of their professions and conditions. 


An Encyclical from the Pore to the French 

PR Bishops (whether intentionally or accidentally 
delayed is uncertain) was published, slightly 
antedated, just after the series of cross-divisions which— 
temporarily, at any rate—turned out the Freycryet Ministry. 
Like most such documents, especially during the incumbency 
of the present Pore, it is well and cogently written in form ; 
but it may be doubted whether the premiss that the autho- 
rity of the Church is supreme and indefeasible, or the con- 
clusion that the Church has no wish to set her authority to 
work against any established, or in favour of any pretend- 
ing, form of government, will be most distasteful to French 
anti-Clericals ; while it is certain that the conclusion will 
disgust the Royalists—-On Monday morning came the 
news of rather severe, but not disastrous, fighting in 
Burmah, said to have been provoked by the action of 
Chinese frontier officials. There is a good understanding 
between London and Pekin; but these local officials are 
always troublesome, and the unsettled state of the actual 
delimitation seems to favour their conduct.——There appears 
also to have been at last some real fighting in Brazil (pro- 
vince of Ceara) to disturb the latest and happiest of Repub- 
lics.——Some remarkably silly and indecent conduct (quite 
Irish, indeed, in character) on the part of members of the 
Hungarian Diet towards their Sovereign has illustrated the 
blessings of Home Rule; as, in a somewhat different way, 
did the news of difficulties raised by Canada in the way of 
the new copyright arrangements. The Diet was opened on 
Monday, but the Emprror-K1ne’s speech concerned domestic 
matters only.——The Egyptian Budget shows, under Eng- 
lish management, an immense surplus, which, in present 
circumstances, cannot be properly employed, owing chiefly 
to the dog-in-the-manger policy of France. That magnani- 
mous country has not yet gota Ministry. It is scarcely 
credible, but is asserted by the Paris Correspondent of 
the Times, that there are not more than eighty out of 
the 350 Republican Deputies who expect office. The trial 
of Mme. KaraveLorr and some other ladies in Bulgaria 
for petitioning foreign Consuls does not read very prettily 
to English eyes. However, they were acquitted. 
Some interesting intelligence of the progress of events 
in Uganda was published in Tuesday’s Jimes. The 
foreign intelligence of Wednesday morning was of little 
moment, but included news of the relief of the attacked 
stockade in Burmah, rumours (not the first) about the in- 
tention of Germany to give up her annexations in South- 
Western Africa, and some satisfactory details about Egyptian 
Land Reform.——On Thursday came a singular speech 
from that very odd young man the Emperor WiLL1AM, in 
reference to “the path which Heaven has pointed out to 
“ him ”—a speech likely to increase the regret which M. 
Renan has just expressed, that he himself is not likely to 
live long enough to see what becomes of the Emperor. 
When people are convinced that Heaven is pointing out 
their path, they generally go far on it, but not always in the 
heavenly direction. Too much has perhaps been made 
of this eccentric outburst in consequence of the dearth of 
other foreign news ; but there have been riots in Berlin. 
A curious attempt to assassinate the Bulgarian representa- 
tive in Constantinople was made on Thursday.——The 
Russians have very handsomely acknowledged themselves in 
the wrong in the matters of Captain Youncuuspanp and 
Lieutenant Davison on the Pamirs. But it is to be hoped 
that this will not be allowed to postpone a more definite 
settlement of frontier. The trespass over the Darkot and 
the Baroghil is not yet explained. ——M. Lavur’s summons 
against M, Constans was dismissed on a technical ground of 
privilege. 
The Law 
Courts. 


Two very important judgments were given this 
day week, the Court of Appeal deciding against 
Mr. Parkinson in the Aquarium case with very 
strong remarks on that virtuous Councillor’s conduct, and 
others not less sharply touching by implication some of his 
equally virtuous brotherhood; while the Queen’s Bench 
Division, in the quarrel between the Mozambique and British 
South Africa Companies, held that, in effect, the English 
Courts were not competent to deal with questions of title in 
foreign land. The singular case of Lowe v. WALTER was 


decided on Monday in favour of the Zimes, and summonses 
were issued against certain directors of the Hansard Union. 
More evidence was given in the so-called Oxford black- 
mailing case on Tuesday. Mr. Justice Srrruine, on Wed- 
nesday, relieved the Marquess of Bure of legal liability in 
respect of the Cardiff Savings Bank. Mrs. Montacu, the 
Trish lady accused of cruelty to her children, was committed 
for trial on Thursday, and the Captain and Staff-Com- 
mander of the Victoria were “partly” found guilty of 
negligence and adjudged to be reprimanded, 


The events of Monday week produced divers: 
Correspondence. epistolary offshoots at the end of last week ; 

“Observer” continuing to beat up Sir 
Harcovurt’s Malepartus or fox-earth, while Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN appealed from Mr. Bryce, M.P., to Professor 
Bryce, constitutional historian of America, and set those 
two sages at loggerheads rather prettily We have not. 
hitherto thought it necessary to deal with the gossip, as 
idle as malignant, against the Duke of Devonsnire which 
a certain weekly contemporary of ours has thought to do 
service to Mr. GuapsTonE by spreading, to the effect that 
the Duke tried to form a Ministry behind Mr. Giapstone’s 
back in 1880. “Gladstonian” and Mr. Recinatp Brerr 
may be said to have smashed. it on Monday morning; 
and it may be added that only Radical ignorance of the 
obligations imposed by the QuerEN’s command, coupled 
with Gladstonian spite, could have been guilty of the in- 
vention. But the correspondence has raged furiously 
since, and must receive fuller treatment than can be given 
here. Sir Henry Ty er followed up Mr. CHAmBER- 
LAIN’s refutation of Mr. Bryce; and Mr. Boveurtoy,, 
A.R.A., in an otherwise pleasant letter to the Times on 
“ Grangerizing,” showed ignorance of the fact that, in 
England, it is the custom of gentlemen, when referring to 
their friends in public, to prefix the title “ Mr.” to their 
names. “Tis an idle convention, no doubt; and so perhaps 
is that of not going out to dinner in carpet slippers down 
at the heel. But the observation of both is desirable. 
The proposed Gresham University formed the subject of 
correspondence (published on Wednesday morning) between 
Mr. Rounpe.t and the Bishop of Lonpoy, in which the 
former displayed in full force the idiosyncrasy of a doctri- 
naire University Liberal of thirty years ago, and the latter 
was something hampered by remnants of that same Old 
Man. Mr. Bryce and Mr. CuamBeERLaIn were still fighting 
about those United States Courts; while the assistance of 
Englishmen was invited by Lady BLakE to the establish- 
ment of a biological station at Jamaica; and by Mr. Leste 
STEPHEN to the setting up of a memorial to Mr. LowE.1. 
A fresh draw having been made necessary for 
the Waterloo Cup by last week’s frost, the 
meeting was held successfully this week, Ful- 
lerton winning the Cup (after what may be called a dead- 
heat with FitzFife), Red River the Purse, and Simonian 
the Plate. 


Sport. 


The shareholders of the London and North- 
Miscellaneous. Western last week showed such a strong dis- 

like to the policy of the direction in not. 
taking advantage of the Forged Transfers Act that the 
directors requested time to consider their future action. 
This day week Sir Roperr Batt, Astronomer-Royal 
for Ireland, was elected Lowndean Professor at Cam- 
bridge, in the room of the late Professor Apams. The 
appointment of Dr. CLirrorD ALLBuTT in the room of the 
late Sir Gzorce Pacer as Regius Professor of Physic at 
the same University is an excellent one. Dr. Campion, 
Tutor of Queen’s, also at Cambridge, has been elected Presi- 
dent of that College, and thereby installed in one of the most 
interesting houses in England; and Mr. Mippieton has 
been re-elected Slade Professor. ‘What an oddly-managed 
country this is may be read between, and indeed in, the 
lines of an account of the wreck of the steamer T'unisie 
on Lundy last Friday. Lundy, as most people know, is 
at the mouth of the Bristol Channel, which, as an inlet 
for commerce, has, perhaps, no rival except the mouths 
of the Thames, the Clyde, and the Mersey. Yet there 
is not only no telegraphic communication with it, but no 
life-saving appliances better than ordinary signal rockets. 
——An important deputation on the subject of Open Air 
Meetings waited on Mr. Matruews on Tuesday. During 
the week addresses very interesting to archeologists have 
been delivered by Mr, Tuzopore Bent on the Zimbabye 
Ruins in Mashonaland, and by Professor GarpNver on the 
Mausoleum.—— Somewhat contradi re on Recruit- 
ing were issued on 
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The country has lost a very valuable public 
Obituary. servant and a very accomplished gentleman in 
Mr. Henry Doyte, Director of the Dublin 
National Gallery. For years past the masterly use Mr. 
Dove has made of the wretched little pittance allowed to 
his Gallery in order to form and feed a collection altogether 
surprising in its circumstances has been a subject of admira- 
tion to lovers of art, while in private life even the slightest 
acquaintance was enough to assure liking for him.—— 
Bishop Asuton OxenpDEN, a Churchman of great age, was 
known both in England and the colonies as an excellent 
representative of his own class of churchmanship, which, if 
not the absolutely best, was a very long way from the 
worst. More than one of his devotional works had an 
immense circulation; and in private life he was, we believe, 
regarded with universal respect. Circumstances too 
notorious and recent to need more than allusion made the 
death of Mr. C. A. Fyrre, while not far advanced in middle 
life, especially melancholy. Mr. Horrorp was famed 
even among those who did not know him personally as the 
builder of one of the most sumptuous and beautiful modern 
houses in London, and as the r of many wonderful 
works of art. ——Sir Henry Corron had acquired and main- 
tained a great reputation for learning and judgment, espe- 
cially in commercial cases, both at the Bar and on the 
Bench, where he sat as a Lord Justice of Appeal from 
1877 till less than two years ago.—Cardinal MERMILLOD 
was chiefly notorious as the hero of a dispute between 
the Pore and the Swiss Confederation some years ago.— 
Mr. Micnakt, Q.C., was great at the Parliamentary Bar. . 


The most important books of the week have 
been Sir Srracuey’s Hastings and the 

Rohilla War (Oxford: Clarendon Press), in 
which the documents published by Mr. Forrester, two 
years ago, are once more used to demonstrate the utter 
falsity of those charges against which MacavLay 
too hastily accepted and too eloquently enforced, and the 
fourth series of Mr. Freeman’s Historical Essays (Mac- 
MILLAN); in France, M. Renan’s Fewilles détachées (Cau- 
MANN Lfvy), an exquisitely characteristic and egotistical 
bundle of fragments. ——Last Saturday Mr. Oscar 
play, Lady Windermere’s Fan, was acted at the St. James's. 
It does not seem to have gained much by its profusion of 
what has been unkindly called “undergraduate epigram.” 
As a matter of fact, nothing is so easy to manufacture 
as such epigram, few things so wearisome to hear; and it 
must always be surprising that so clever a man as Mr. 
WIbE has not yet found out these two facts. Another 
novelty, Mr. Barrie’s Walker, London, was produced at 
Too.e’s Theatre on Thursday. 


MR. GOSCHEN AND MR. MORLEY, 


yf ge are certainly some inconveniences about the new 
method of Parliamentary debating introduced by the 
temporary leader of the Opposition. Among other things, 
it tends to convert what should be a pitched battle into a 
running fight, in which the combatants never fairly get to 
blows with each other at all. Thus there are at least three 
unfinished “affairs,” originally started in the House of 
Commons, which are still going on intermittently, or await- 
ing their resumption on the platform outside. Sir Wi.1aAM 
Harcourt, perhaps on the principle upon which CHarLes 
Lams indemnified the old East India {Company for his late 
arrival at his office by going away early, appears to be of 
opinion that the best reparation which he can make for an 
attack on an absent opponent is to retire from the scene of 
action when he is attacked himself. Hence a more or less 
sudden cessation of the general Parliamentary fray, with 
a good many private duels still left unfinished. The 
leader of the Opposition unexpectedly falls upon the 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEeQuer in a debate which had no 
sort of direct connexion with or relevance to finance. 
The leaders of the Liberal-Unionist and of the Parnellite 
parties then fall upon the leader of the Opposition, where- 
upon the leader of the Opposition runs—well, goes home— 
and the debate comes to an abrupt close without his having 
either replied to his assailants or received the reply to his 
own attack. He then betakes himself to Whitechapel —in 
more senses than one—and there, after a fashion, answers 
Mr. CuAmBer.atn, and elaborately shirks answering Mr. 
ReEpsonp at all; while Mr, Goscuen has to wait for a week, 
and to seize the occasion of a county meeting in support 


of a Unionist candidate, ere he can obtain an opportunity 
of noticing Sir Wii1am’s attack. The only way in which 
Ministers could have escaped this necessity would have 
been by opposing the motion for the Closure on the 
last night of the debate on the Address—a course 
which the Gladstonians have now the effrontery to suggest 
that they should have taken, though it would have 
amounted to a clear dereliction of their duty as regards 
the promotion of public business, and would have formed 
such an excuse for future Gladstonian obstruction as they 
would never have been allowed to hear the last of. A 
chance of closing the discussion after only five nights of 
it was too good to be thrown away, and Mr. GoscHEn’s 
reply, moreover, has lost nothing by keeping. He spoke at 
Epsom in his best and most spirited manner, and dwelt 
with much felicity and force on the contrast between the 
fire and fury of Gladstonian orators during the recess and 
their very mild performance during the last fortnight at 
Westminster. 

Mr. Mortey, whose speech was perhaps one of the excep- 
tions to this last—delivered as it was with an animation so 
unusual with him as to be of suspicious origin—is naturally 
very indignant at his eloquence on the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill having been described as theatrical. It was, 
he assures us, a genuine and spontaneous outburst, and 
those who imagined that they saw a pretty copious collec- 
tion of notes on the red box in front of the orator were the 
victims doubtless of an optical illusion. The s was 
not the carefully prepared which it seemed 
to be ; on the contrary, it was the unpremeditated protest 
of a politician who had come down to the House literally 
“overflowing with the milk of human kindness” to listen 
to Mr. Batrovur’s exposition of his Bill. Now that it 
has been brought in and laid on the table of the House, 
we at least are not concerned to deny that it offers in 
many respects a fair mark for Mr. Morzey’s hostile 
criticism. The indignation expressed by him and others 
at the clause relating to the “two election judges” was, 
of course, largely factitious; but, considering that Ministers 
had ready to their hand the existing disciplinary machinery 
of the Irish Local Government Board, one cannot help 
wondering why they should, in this particular instance 
alone, have set at nought Mr. Barovur’s thoroughly 
judicious preference for “the stupid thing which is old” to 
the wise—or the speculatively wise—thing that is new. 
The Government, however, may comfort themselves by the 
reflection that, if they adopted a system of “checks and 
“ balances” entirely different from that which they have 
chosen—a system, in short, which would have been abso- 
lutely inoffensive and obviously ineffective—the reception 
given to the Bill by their adversaries would not have varied 
in any degree worth mentioning. 


THE SEMI-DETACHED DINNER. 


A MORNING contemporary, not contented with the 
excitements supplied to it by the introduction of Bills 
providing for the “ self-government” of the Celt, whose 
finer instincts are averse to such tedious self-control, and 
the creation of small holdings in England and Scotland, has 
broached a further revolutionary scheme for the divorce 
of man and wife during the dinner-hour. Out of the 
mouths of the Conservative press we learn, in these days, 
the perfection of all that changes eh gee and social 
life ; and this change, though undoubtedly striking at the 
roots of connubial felicity, is not the worst of the many 
innovations which are daily advocated. 

The contention is thus stated. The host and hostess in 
issuing invitations to dinner presumably wish “to enter- 
“tain,” and the least entertaining fate is that which 
compels man and wife to go handcuffed together to the 
same house. It is not proposed to bring in any Bill abso- 
lutely prohibiting their being asked to dinner together. 
Crowded as any Session might be, we believe such a 
measure would find a place ; and, if the Government of the 
day were wise enough in its generation to make the 
measure its own, one of the most triumphant majorities on 
record would, we believe, be placed to its credit. However, 
this is not “ practical politics,” as we have said; at present 
the idea is suggested to the practical common sense of 
society, and an opportunity is given for some individual 
enterprise and eccentricity. No doubt “the sands ere 
“ running out,” and if the hint is not taken, the time will 
come when it will not any longer be left to “local option.” 
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Undoubtedly “ the fitness ” of the one half of a couple for a 
certain collection of choice spirits does not imply that the 
remaining half is an appropriate addition ; in fact, we may 
say broadly that it is sure to be inappropriate. It has 
passed into a proverb that marriages “ go by contraries” ; 


.two people are seldom found to agree absolutely in tastes and 


habits, and where two such are found, they are not usually 
discovered in the matrimonial ranks. Consequently, where 
the one is supremely happy, the other may be reduced to 
silent boredom, or perchance to silent adoration of the 
shining (for the time being) half. There are, we believe, 
some few couples left who, having a fund of humour and 
comradeship, find their dissimilarity of tastes amusing ; who 
rejoice in talking over the experiences of the evening ; who 
during the progress of any dinner, however boring, find con- 
solation in the telegraphic communication of eyes and 
features, whose workings are known alone to each other, and 
who restore their mental circulation on regaining their 
own hearthstone with laughter which is itself heart- 
whole and satisfying. With these happy couples let no 
one interfere. But the happy ones are not the majority, 
and it is for the helpless, the “ galley slaves,” that the 
remedy is suggested. 

It is a subject beset with snares and difficulties, and 
besides the question of causing domestic jars, the hostess 
may be on the best of terms with both halves, and have 
every reason for not affronting either by asking them singly. 
There is no doubt that many people have no suspicion that 
they are dull, and still fewer that they are bores. As social 
affairs are at present arranged, there is also no doubt that 
the slowest intellect (especially if a fortnight’s notice were 
given) would arrive at the conclusion that some stigma had 
been attached to its social powers, and had excluded it 
from this invitation. It is not in human nature to enjoy 
being “ left out,” and we have noticed that it tries even the 
most saintly characters. We may feel sure that, however 
dull the prospective dinner-party may have seemed when it 
was a prospect “ 4 deux,” it will assume the most enchanting 


‘sw. sempre to the half who has not been invited. The 


ostess might ensure against this by asking both halves at 
the same time to two different dinner-parties, explaining 
that she feels sure the couple have seen enough of each 
other at home, and that the one will wish to meet such a 
one, and the other will enjoy making the acquaintance of 
such an other. But the hostess will find not only her 
dinner-parties doubled, but the trouble spent in writing 
the invitation must be quadrupled. We shudder at the 
pitfalls it presents. To say “ Mr. So-and-so is very amusing 
“ and brilliant ” tacitly implies that the left-out half would be 
unappreciative of his charms. To say “ Mrs. So-and-so is 
“ lovely and delightful” may cause varied emotions in the 
other breast. And, further, we must think of the domestic 
breakfast-table at which the invitation arrives, the opening 
of it, the glances of relief, of annoyance, of surprise, of 
enthusiasm, all closely watched and noted for future use, 
and all productive of the “little rift within the lute.” 
Truly, we think, however desirable the change may be in 
itself, society ought to pause before committing itself to 
that which may make the married state a more anxious 
business than it is now. We cannot admit that the fact 
of the married couple having luncheon and five-o'clock tea 
separately, and where it suits them best, has any bearing 
on the case. At these elaborately impromptu meals you 
take your chance as to whom you may meet. But this can 
never be with the successful dinner-party ; it must be made 
good by special invitation, and it is from this very fact 
that the diffieulty existing in the inappropriate couple 
arises. We think the objection to sending the dinner- 
party in according to their rank rather hypercritical. We 

ve heard of only one effort to supersede “ precedence.” 
The astonished guest, on arriving at the house, was pre- 
sented with a golden apple by a silent and emotionless 
footman. This apple he had to carry upstairs, and on reach- 
ing the drawing-room he was requested to present it to 
one of three ladies, all his dear friends. The hideous posi- 
tion was saved in one case by the apple being presented 
with closed eyes; but such an escape from a dilemma so 
“hospitably ” provided can only come to the quick-witted 
and courteous, and these, again, are the minority and not 
the majority of the social world. 


But let us lay this down: no rightly conducted dinner- 
party ought to exceed ten in number, and when it is kept 
within these limits the conversation can always be made 
“ general,” and, if the guests be rightly chosen, no conver- 
sation is better, Where this is the plan of campaign the 


skilled hostess can see that the boring half is unable to get 
in a word edgeways, or, if the attempt is made, that it 
should be quickly overlapped. We believe that, though 
this treatment sounds severe, it will cause less heartburn- 
ings than the scheme to which we refer. Every one is 
aware when a dinner has gone off with brilliant success, 
and no one will complain of having had to keep silence for 
fear of self-accusation of slowness and dulness—the two 
crimes which society recognizes and punishes with banish- 
ment for life. 


THE FRENCH CRISIS. 
Nas surprise expressed by some French papers at the 


length of the present crisis would, if we could believe 
it to be genuine, do little credit to their intelligence. But 
it may most safely be treated as a figure of speech used as 
an excuse for the attack which one portion of the Parisian 
press has taken the occasion to make on President Carnor. 
If the fact that the formation of a Ministry which would 
start with any prospect of living is nearly impossible in the 
present condition of the French Chamber is once acknow- 
ledged, there would of course be no ground for blaming the 
PresivENT for not doing quickly what can barely be done 
at all. But M. Carnor’s neglect of M. CLEémENcEaU has 
annoyed the Radicals profoundly, and not quite without’ 
cause. If he had consulted no one who had not at least a 
claim to be considered capable of forming a Ministry the 
Radicals would have no ground for fair complaint. It is 
certain that the formation of a Ministry headed by M. 
CLEMENCEAU, and composed of his friends, would instantly 
provoke a coalition between the Conservatives and the 
Moderate Republicans, by which a Radical Cabinet would. 
be destroyed in forty-eight hours. If, then, M. Carnor 
had consulted only those from whom substantial help was 
to be expected, there would be no reason why he should 
appeal to M. Ciémenceau. As, however, he has taken 
counsel with a very long list of advisers, many of them 
quite insignificant, his absolute neglect of the Radical 
leader is undeniably somewhat personal and offensive. 
Hence the attack made on him. ‘The most insulting, and, 
if it is unfounded, then the most discreditable to them- 
selves, of the accusations made by the Radicals is one 
which it is idle to discuss on no better evidence than 
the charges of politicians exasperated by what they 
consider a want of proper respect. We neither believe 
nor disbelieve in the alleged influence of his military 
Secretary, General Brugtre, on the mind of M. Carnor. 
It may well be that the Presipent, who is not understood 
to be a man of much native force of character, has allowed 
himself to be influenced by an officer who is always with 
him. He might even do wisely in taking the opinion of a 
gentleman who is less personally interested than the politi- 
cians who are scrambling for office in the Chamber, and 
cannot possibly be inferior to the very great majority of 
them in faculty. On the other hand, this charge of an 
occult influence behind the throne is a very common one, 
which has been familiar to ourselves at times, generally for 
no reason which has been shown to be adequate. The mere 
fact that an attack is made on the Presmenr is an illustra- 
tion of the instability of the political condition of France. 


The length of the time during which the Presipent has 
been unable to form a Ministry can be easily explained 
without having recourse either to his personal failings or 
the injudicious advice of General Brucire. There is no 
party in the Chamber which a majority, and the 
recent recrudescence of the old quarrel of Church and State 
has put almost insuperable obstacles in the way of the 
formation of a coalition. If a Ministry is constructed which 
leans too markedly to the Radicals, the Republicans who 
wish to keep the Church under strict control, but neither 
to disestablish nor to persecute it, will be driven to coalesce 
with the Conservatives.’ If a Cabinet acceptable to MM. 
pE CassaGnac and pE Mun is formed, then there is a very 
serious risk that numbers of these same Republicans will 
be driven by their fear of Clericalism to join with the 
Radicals. An administration built up out of the middle 
parties in the Chamber would always be liable to be upset, 
as M. DE FreycINet’s was last week, by a coalition of Radicals 
and Conservatives. The introduction of the Bill to regulate 
Associations has destroyed completely whatever little 
power of cohesion there ever was in that Republican 
concentration of which so much has been heard, but so little 
has been seen in practice. This measure was introduced 
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by M. pe Freycinet to please the Radicals. Its object 
was avowedly to deprive the Church of all right to possess 
corporate property, and so to condemn it, if ever the Con- 
cordat is abolished, to absolute poverty. But while it 
brought in this oppressive measure, and treated individual 
churchmen with harshness, M. DE Freycryet’s Cabinet was 
markedly polite to the Porg, and gave an undeniable 
patronage to Cardinal Lavicerte’s effort to bring about 
a reconciliation between the Church and the Republic. 
It is apparently acknowledged on all hands that the 
late Ministry relied on this policy, which can hardly 
be described as other than one of weak cunning, 
to pacify the Radicals by the threat the Bill held out 
against the Church, to soothe Conservatives by civil words, 
while inspiring a salutary fear in their minds by the osten- 
tatious making of a whip of scorpions, to be used if ever 
the Church obtained its freedom by the repeal of the Con- 
cordat. To us at least the fact that such a policy as this 
appeared feasible to M. pe Freycrnet’s Cabinet is only 
another proof of the very modest level of intelligence now 
prevailing among French politicians. It could but bear the 
fru‘t which it actually did bear. The Conservatives were 
profoundly irritated by the Associations Bill. The prospect 
of a reconciliation between the Church and the Republic 
aroused that anti-Clerical bigotry.which is the most pro- 
found of all the feelings which influence the Radicals. To 
them the Republic is desirable mainly because they believe 
it to be necessarily hostile to the Church. Besides, they 
cannot reasonably be supposed to be so destitute of intelli- 
gence as not to understand that, if the Church and the 
Conservative classes do become reconciled to the Republic, 
they would, with the Moderates, form a majority by 
which they themselves would be for ever reduced to 
absolute impotence. In the hands of such a majority as 
this, the Bill to regulate Associations might even become an 
instrument of quite extraordinary eflicacy for the better 
suppression of Radicalism. Other causes helped to bring 
about the Ministerial crisis of last week. The entire dis- 
appearance of Boulangism has removed the danger which 
the Ministry was originally formed to deal with. The un- 
popularity of M. Constans had been on the increase even 
before he slapped M. Laur on the face, and then refused 
him the satisfaction of a gentleman. The demonstration 
supplied by the Bulgarian incident that the alliance with 
Russia has as yet done little more than burden Parisian 
bankers with large quantities of dubious securities has 
removed one honourable and patriotic motive for supporting 
the Ministry. But these were minor causes. The crisis 
has been chiefly and directly brought about by the Bill to 
regulate Associations and by what that measure means 
both to Radical and Conservative. 


There is no prospect that the crisis can be other than 
prolonged, or even permanent, until there have been pro- 
found changes in the constitution of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The confidence expressed in some ‘quarters that an 
earlier publication of the Popr’s' Encyclical might have 
averted the vote which upset M. pe Freycryet’s Ministry 
would be hard to justify by substantial arguments. All 
that part of it which defines the attitude of the Church to- 
wards secular government and asserts the claims of religion 
is exasperating to the Radicals. The exhortation with 
which it ends to and reconciliation with the Republic 
could not note be acceptable to the Conservatives who 
saw the Church in France threatened by tyrannical legisla- 
tion. It is possible that a Moderate Ministry which began 
by withdrawing the Bill might meet with such an amount 
of support from the Conservatives as would enable it to 
defy the Radicals. M. Carnor is understood to be in 
favour of this course, which to foreign observers seems to 
be the obviously rational one. The length of time which 
has passed before a Ministry can be formed shows that 
there are very great difficulties in the way of the con- 
struction of such a Cabinet. The nature of those 
difficulties is no mystery. It is the profound mutual 
hatred and distrust of the extreme parties and the 
weakness of the middle parties both in character and in 
numbers. With such elements no stable government can 
possibly be constructed. A stopgap Ministry to be shortly 
upset by another crisis, and beyond that further stopgaps, 
and yet other crises, is all that can be looked for. The, 

in to our notions, obvious remedy of a dissolution 
and a general election appears tocommend itself to French 
politicians very slightly or not at all. They will only be 
driven to it by absolute necessity. Their reluctance is 
intelligible, for it is very doubtful whether the result would 


be to modify the balance of parties. If, indeed, the 
Moderates could pluck up spirit to act with the Conser- 
vatives against the Radicals, if the Conservatives would 
consent to enter into an alliance with the Moderates, which 
would at least be more honourable to them than their co- 
operation with BouLaNnerx, a working majority might be 
formed. But, as long as the Moderate Republican is cowed 
by the Radical taunt of “Clericalism,” as long as the Con- 
servative hates the Republican more than he fears the 
consequences of government instability to France, there is 
little hope of any such coalition as this. 


DRINKS. 


R. JAMES MEW and Mr. Joun Asnton have pro- 
duced (with the Leadenhall Press) an agreeable and 
agreeably illustrated volume on Drinks of the World. It is 
perhaps fortunate for Messrs. Mew and Asnton that in 
this particular place we are invested with the flowing garb 
of the leader-writer, rather than girt up, executioner- 
fashion, to execute the high office of the reviewer. An 
unlucky note of theirs, which treats severely the misprints 
and slips of somebody else, contrasts but awkwardly with 
such things as “old lawded” champagne, and with a state- 
ment on one page that Marie Brizarp lived in 1755, on 
another that his Majesty Henrt Deux was fond of her 
cordials. Tolerable is your bookmaker ; but only tolerable 
when he does not carry too high a head in the very act of 
stumbling. On this occasion, however, we bear not the 
scourge. The matter of Messrs. Mew and Asnton’s book, 
not their treatment of it, shall be our theme; and a good 
theme it is. 
It is perhaps, indeed, too desultory a matter for any 
one to treat at length, unless it were some one at once 
scholar, humourist, and critic of all good things, who should 
be infinitely favoured with leisure and with means. For 
there is a great mystery in this fabrication of (by no means 
necessarily intoxicating) liquor. Nothing, perhaps, differen - 
tiates man from beast so entirely. Beasts (including, of 
course, birds and fishes) talk ; they reason, they count, they 
hold parliaments, they build houses, they construct bridges 
and boats, they have laws, governments, orders. There are, 
we believe, evidences of rudimentary cookery in them . 
as regards food; but as regards drink not so. Even am 
esteemed contemporary of ours has not, so far as we re- 
member, ever known a cat that turned its milk into koumiss, 
or a monkey that (after the age-long familiarity of monkeys. 
with palm-trees and their well-known partiality to the cup» 
that cheers) embarked even in that most elementary branch: 
of the liquor trade, the manufacture of toddy. Wine, 
beer, tea, coffee, waited for man, who beats himself and 
counsels, to call them out of le néant. The hideous abomi- 
nations known as temperance drinks have come late, but~ 
sufficiently, to prove the grand, the simple rule, that man is 
not contented with milk and water, he must brew, He is. 
a brewing animal; be the result of his brewing Chiteau 
Latour or Zoedone, Archdeacon or Hopetta. Of this ten-. 
dency and its results, “'Temperance” as well as other, Messrs.. 
Mew and Asuton have taken a survey, not invariably accu + 
rate, not fully adequate by any means, but, as we have said, 
agreeable, and assisted in its effect by the arts of the draughts- 
man. Some out-of-the-way liquors they have sought with . 
care; others nearer at home they have neglected—which, 
indeed, is not surprising. But their dedication, which is haneé- 
somely framed, exhibits a certain failure to penetrate to the- 
root of the matter. They dedicate “ To those who knowhow - 
“to use and thankfully enjoy the good things so beunti~ - 
“ fully provided by Dame Nature.” The sentiment is ex~ 
cellent; the phraseology is imperfect. It is nop Dame . 
Nature, but Art, the Goddess, that provides these things» - 
The grape may hang on the vine till it shrivels and rots, 
and it will never make wine any more than the “red rose-. 
“ leaves” of the poet. The barley may shake its ears and 
beard for wrath at not being pulled and malted ; but by 
itself it will make no cwrw. The very coffee-berries, a feeblo» 
folk, require, and do not always get, the most artistie treat-.. - 
ment before they will yield coffee. Only the creature - 
“ arrayed in rosy skin and decked with eyes and ears” (as: - 
the bard of Nonconformity sings) has succeeded in bridging - 
the interval between the mere material, the brute Ayle, . 
and the cup of wine that’s brisk and fine. It has been. 
held by mystical and traditional commentators that it 
was a surfeit of water in the Deluge which drove him te. 
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do this; by others otherwise. But what is certain is, 
that in drink, ebriating or non-ebriating, is one of the 
earliest, one of the most universal, one of the most potent 
forms of Art—that is to say, of the exercise of man’s 
er over Nature. Unfortunately with art comes in the 
istinction between good and bad art (it is a question 
consistent with the most orthodox theology whether there 
is any bad nature), and it must be admitted that bad art 
in drink shows herself most vilely. Sparkling Lacrima 
Cristi, average English public-house beer, average French 
tea—these are things almost too terrible to think of. But 
the comfort of the adage about corruptio optimi remains. 
Let us, therefore, my brethren, stick to the optimum, be it 
what it may, from small-beer to Burgundy. Let us 
consume nothing but it; consume not too much of it; 
and it shall be well with us all. 


SMALL HOLDINGS. 


OME of the newspaper comments on the favourable 
reception of Mr. Cuapuiy’s Agricultural Holdings 

Bill in the House of Commons appear to us to have missed 
the more obvious of the morals which that incident points. 
No doubt the contrast between the demeanour of the 
Opposition last Monday night and its attitude on the 
revious Monday is due in some degree to differences 
inherent in the character of the two measures respectively 
introduced on those two occasions. But it is not wholly 
nor even principally due to these differences. The causes 


-of the change which came over Sir Wit1AM Harcourt and 


his colleagues were much more largely of a subjective than 
of an objective kind. Mr. Barovur’s Bill may be—in our 
opinion it is—a measure open to more criticism than Mr. 
Cuartiin’s; but for all that an Opposition, led by such a 
leader as the Gladstonians have at present to follow, could 
easily have found or invented a pretext for falling foul of the 
latter with the same affected fury that they displayed against 
the former—if only they had dared. But they did not dare, 
and it is that which constitutes by far the most important 
distinction between the cases. The “friends of the labourer” 
who sit around and behind that generous Dreamer who 
loves to muse and brood and live again in memory with 
those old spade-husbandry allotments of his infancy, noto- 
viously regard the legislative programme of the Government 
in rural matters with considerable uneasiness and appre- 
hension. They wish they had been beforehand in adopting 
it, and they know better than to be caught openly opposing 
or obstructing it now. They will confine themselves, pro- 
bably, in the future stages of the Bill, as they confined 
themselves in the first reading, to regretting that compul- 


-sory powers of acquiring land for small holdings have not 


been conferred upon the local authorities by whom the sys- 
tem is to be administered, and that the bodies to be invested 
with such powers are to be, not the district or parish council 


still to be created, but the County Councils that now are. 


Which is a form of opposition that the Government are not 
likely to find very formidable. 


We need hardly say, of course, that it is the two points 


of attack thus singled out by Radical criticism which mainly 


commend the measure to the approval of a Conservative 
properly so called. To have given powers for the compulsory 
acquisition of land for a purpose so purely experimental as 
that of the Bill here in question would have been an un- 
warrantable extension of accepted legislative principles; to 
have given powers so extensive to such bodies as district 
councils, and still more as parish councils, are likely to turn 
out, when at last, if ever, they are called into existence, 
would have been sheer political recklessness. So long, how- 
ever, as Ministers keep clear of these errors, legislation such 
as they are now promoting will offend no principle of public 
policy or justice, and if it does no good, will at least do no 

. Whether it will do any, and if so how much, good, 
are questions on which even Mr. Cuapuin himself—as high 
an authority on such a point as is to be found—declines to 
speak with confidence. He is very properly anxious to 
impress the unskilled in these matters with the vitally 
important differences between the cultivation of an allot- 
ment and the profitable management of a small holding, and 
to prevent them from rashly inferring the success of the 
experiment in which Ministers are now about to engage, 
from the sin; ly prosperous working of the Allotment 
Acts. And this may possibly have caused him to lay some- 
what undue stress on the comparative rarity of the condi- 


tions under which the rural labourer will be in a position 
to avail himself of the facilities offered him by the Bill. 
Nevertheless those conditions do not, as a matter of fact, at 
all frequently present themselves; and it is certainly better 
to err rather on the side of exaggerating than that of 
under-estimating their infrequency. We shall not check 
the “depletion of the rural districts,” or perhaps sensibly 
stem the tide of migration that has set so long from the 
field into the city. But the Government will at least have 
shown their willingness to do anything that the legislator 
“ lawfully can or may” to arrest this process; and the 
object is one of sufficient interest to the community at large 
to justify an attempt being made—especially in days in 
which the burdens of the ratepayers are yearly increased 
for purposes so much more questionable—to compass it at 
the public charge. The main concern of the Conservative 
in the matter has always been that his party should refrain 
from imitating their opponents by promising the rural 
voter more from this, or any other, legislation than they 
know it to be capable of accomplishing; and from this 
reproach the Government are undoubtedly free. 


PAPER SOVEREIGNTY. 


‘pe consolidated actions against the British South 
Africa Company which have been brought before the 
Queen’s Bench Division are a curious comment on legal 
theories and political make-believe. The real point which the 
parties wished to decide was whether territories in South 
Africa occupied by the Company are their own, or whether 
they are under the sovereignty of Portugal, and have been 
granted by the Government of that country to a Portuguese 
subject named De Souza, and to the Companhia de Mogam- 
bique. About a year and a half ago the Prime MINISTER 
gave at the Mansion House a very amusing description of 
the way in which large tracts of African desert, including the 
“ light soil” of the Sahara, had been parcelled out among the 
various European Powers. These tracts, he said, did not 
belong to the high partitionary parties. They belonged to 
other people. But that fact raised no real difficulty. The 
only obstacle to the completion of the process was the 
prevalent geographical ignorance of the places affected or 
mentioned. It has, however, always been understood, and 
expressly asserted in both Houses of Parliament by the 
representatives of the Foreign Office, that the “spheres of 
“ influence” claimed and conceded by international diplo- 
macy bound only the countries which practically recognized 
them, and that they could not in themselves confer the 
right to an acre of ground. It was merely that England 
said to Germany, or to Portugal, or to France, “ We will 
“ not molest you there, if you will let us alone here.” In 
the case which has recently occupied a Divisional Court, on 
points nominally of pleading but really of very important 
substance, the British South Africa Company denied the 
jurisdiction to determine title to foreign land. The claims 
are for trespass and assault; but the demurrer, or what 
would have been the demurrer, raises the broad and large 
question whether the English tribunals will entertain disputes 
about foreign ownership. “There is no doubt,” says Mr. 
Justice Wricut, in his luminous and exhaustive judgment, 
“ that, before the Judicature Acts, the Courts of this country 
“ uniformly refused to entertain actions brought for the pur- 
“ pose of directly determining title to foreign land.” What, 
it may be asked, have the Judicature Acts to do with it? 
The answer is that they abolished local venues, and therefore 
it may be that the situation of the disputed territory is no 
longer material. From this point we arrive by a short and 
easy stage at the old doctrine of local and transitory actions, 
on which Lord MansFI£ELD, in the famous case of Mostyn v. 
Fasricas, bestowed so much time and learning. In the 
earlier case of SkinneER and the island of Barella, an 
alleged assault upon a merchant by the agents of the East 
India Company produced a conflict between the Lords and 
the Commons, but also led to a legal line being drawn 
between the assault and the island. The assault was 
“ clearly determinable in His Majesty’s ordinary courts of 
“law, as by the judges attending their Lordships hath 
“ been resolved and reported ; and for the island the same 
** is parcel of the dominions of a foreign Prince, so the right 
“ thereof only determinable by the laws of that Prinee.” 
When Antony Fasricas sued Governor Mostyn for false 
imprisonment, the venue was laid at St. Mary-le-Bow, 
within the ward of Cheap, and Lord MansFieLp would not 
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allow it to be traversed. The technical point was that, the 
action being a transitory one, the distinction as to locality 
of trial was merely formal and the Governor could not be 
heard to say that Minorca was not in the City of London. The 
substantial justice of the case was that, as Governor Mostyn 
could not have been sued in the colonial Courts, if Fasricas 
had not been permitted to lay the venue in Middlesex, he 
would have got no redress at all, In 1792, eighteen 
years after Mostyn v. Fapricas, Lord Kenyon and Mr. 
Justice Buiter, the joint subjects of Lord Taurtow’s 
most famous compliment, held that damages for trespass to 
a house in Canada could not be tried in England. The general 
result from these and other decisions, including the Mayor 
of London v. Cox, which settled the status of the Mayor's 
Court, is that where an action which arose abroad would 
have been local if it had arisen in England, it could not be 
tried in this country at all. On the other hand, the Courts 
of Equity, which were, as Mr. Justice Wricut says, “ entirely 
“emancipated from the difficulties of venue,” while exer- 
cising their powers against persons within their jurisdiction 
for breach of contract, breach of trust, or fraud, always 
declined to interfere with the title to foreign land. There 
is a curious case dating from the year 1751, when the Isle 
of Man belonged to the Earl of Dersy, in which Lord 
HarpwickeE, one of the great masters of Equity, held that 
he could not deal with the title to land even in a feudatory 
dominion. In accordance with a current of authority, 
which appears to be fairly uniform, though broken by some 
obiter dicta of Lord MANsFIELD in Mostyn v. Fasriaas, the 
judges dismissed that part of the action which depended 
upon the ownership of land, so that the trial will turn en- 
tirely upon alleged personal assaults, and whether they are 
wrongful by the law of Portugal as well as by the law 
of England. Mr. Justice Wricut’s interesting essay is 
curiously suggestive, and reminds the reader continually of 
the steps by which the British Empire has reached its pre- 
sent gigantic size. But it is, perhaps, fortunate, even for 
judges who complain, like Mr. Justice Day, of having 
nothing to do, that they are not compelled to assist in the 
distribution of the Dark Continent. 


THE IRISH EDUCATION BILL. 


is somewhat unusual for a debate on the first reading 

of a Ministerial, or indeed of any other, legislative 
measure to be adjourned ; and the incident seems to have 
done something to mitigate the disappointment of the 
“ fighting Gladstonians” at the unwarlike reception which 
has been accorded to the Irish Education Bill. “'The mild 
“ conversation” of the other night is not, we are told, to be 
taken as “necessarily an indication of the fuller debate 
“ which will follow,” and it must certainly be admitted that, 
if it is, the Opposition will again stand convicted of having 
first “bounced” and then taken to flight. For we seem 
to remember that highly terrifying predictions were current 
a few weeks ago as to the storm which the Government 
would inevitably raise by any attempt to introduce the 
principle of educational compulsion in Irish elementary 
schools. “ Primary education in Ireland,” says the authority 
last quoted, “is largely denominational, and now that it is 
“ to be compulsory that aspect of it will become more pro- 
“ minent than before.” This is a distinctly non-committing 
—not to say a “mildly conversational ”—way of describing 
the anticipated storm above referred to, and the adoption of 
such a comparatively inoffensive form of words would seem 
to imply that the weather prophets in question do not now 
feel quite as sure as they did that the tempest will come 
off as per forecast. We have yet to see what the adjourned 
debate may bring forth, but at present it certainly looks as 
if the furious contentions which the measure was to have 
let loose existed only in the fevered imagination of the 
more factious variety of Gladstonians. 

As the rest of its details, the Bill introduced the 
othernight by the Curer Secretary forthe Lorp LiguvTENANT 
does not seem to offer any very plausible excuse for party 
controversy. It is the inevitable extension to Ireland of 
the “ boon” which the Government have already conferred 
upon the other portions of the United Kingdom at so heavy 
a sacrifice of political principle, and for so scanty a return 
of electoral profit. The grant in aid of Irish elementary 
education will amount to two hundred thousand pounds 
annually, and this sum will be employed partly in making 
education gratuitous, partly in the better payment of teachers, 


and ly in improving the position of the smallest schools ; 
and oer a plivation of the first portion of it, all schools 
in Ireland where the fees do not exceed six shillings a year 
will be freed. And as in England the existence of a com- 
pulsory system has been advanced as a reason for making 
education gratuitous, so conversely, in Ireland the abolition 
of school fees is treated as a ground for introducing the 
principle of compulsion : a conclusion of which we need say 
no more at present than that its logic is neither worse nor 
better than that of the argument which has availed for 
the establishment of the English precedent. Its result, 
according to Mr. Jackson, will be to sweep into the Irish 
elementary schools a floating contingent of about one 
hundred and fifteen thousand children who now stay 
away. The proposed compulsion is to be effected by 
imposing upon the parent the duty of sending his child 
to school between the ages of six and fourteen, and by 
declaring it illegal to employ children under eleven or 
between eleven and fourteen who have not earned the 
certificate of efficiency in each case provided. It is, how- 
ever, a noticeable, and seems likely to prove a debateable, 
point in the system that the principle of compulsion is not 
at once to be universally applied. ‘The Town Commissioners 
and Town Councils of certain places on a specified scale of 
population will be bound to exercise their compulso 
powers ; but the employment of them is to be optional wi 
the County and Baronial Councils to be appointed under 
the new Local Government Act when—and if—it becomes 
law. It is possible that the object of this limitation may 
be to evade the difficulty created by the greater “ promi- 
“ nence” of the denominational “ aspect ” of Irish education 
in the less densely populated parts of the country; but, if 
so, it looks a little like one of those ingenious provisions 
which are apt to cause more trouble in passing than they 
are likely to cure when passed. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


ing» vigorous speech of Sir Henry Jamas at the St. 
James's Hall meeting lost nothing in effect by the 
studied moderation of the speaker. As an exposure of the 
evils that lie in the so-called Progressive programme, 
nothing could have been clearer or more convincing. If in 
dealing with one or two points the case against the plotters 
of anarchy may to some appear to be somewhat under- 
stated, the excess of charity offers an excellent contrast 
with the distortions of the plainest matters of fact with 
which Gladstonian campaigners are seeking to delude the 
ratepayers. It may be said that these restless fowlers 
are but spreading the net within sight of the bird, and 
that none but boobies and gulls should be caught by the 
plenteous baits in the snare. But, as there is deceit in 
generalities, so there is deception of the most pernicious 
kind in the programme of these ive professors of 
general promises. On the platform they deal with bene- 
volent generalities, counting upon the dazzling effects of a 
programme that promises everything to everybody. How 
these magnificent schemes are to be realized is left to the 
imagination of the dazzled hearers. Of course, they 
will-not be attempted at the expense of the ratepayers by 
increased rates. Everybody, like Sir Henry James, has read, 
or been told, that the County Council has lowered the rates. 
The happy coincidence of Sir Henry James’s timely address 
and the publication of the new Budget of the Council sup- 
plied the speakers with a text for an exhaustive and ex- 
tremely effective comparison of rating under the old Metro- 
politan Board of Works and under the new Progressive 
Council. So far from showing any abatement upon the 
Board rate, the new estimates of the County Council impose 
an additional burden on the ratepayer of one wy and a 
farthing in the pound. Compared with the rates of 
the Metropolian Board, the Council rates for the next 
financial year are threepence in the pound higher. The 
Council rate of last year was, it is true, only a trifle in excess 
of the last old Board rate. But when the works of the old 
order are compared with the barrenness of the new, it will 
be seen upon which side the credit of good government 
should be laid. The Council rate of the year now expiring 
was only kept down, as Sir Henry observes, by abstaining 
from all improvements. It was by their gross neglect of a 
duty which, as they are now loudly intent on persuading 
suburban audiences, it has been their pride to dise , that 
the Progressive party have been able to pose as economists. 
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Of nine improvement schemes recommended by their Com- 
mittee, they took up one only, postponing the remainder 
in a pet, because their statutory powers did not permit 
them to adjust the incidence of taxation to their own 
political theories. They shelved these excellent and neces- 
sary labours until they should obtain what they hanker 
after from those friendly legislators with whom they are 
now ‘associated in the “London Liberal Campaign.” Sir 
iignry James has done well in opening the eyes of the 
ratepayers to this political little game. They pointed 
the moral of the alliance of Gladstonian members and 
Progressive candidates at Whitechapel and other platforms. 
The Progressives look for a substantial guid pro quo 
should the: combination company now performing in the 
suburbs succeed in their aims. Then will be the day of 
reckoning. The Progressives will tender their “‘ demands,” 
including the ‘control of the Police, which Sir Witu1aAM 
Harcourt so resolutely opposed when a member of Mr. 
G.apstone’s Government, and the Gladstonians in power 
will discharge their dues in the honourable compact as best 
they may. 

Sir Henry James, in his comparison of Board expendi- 
ture and Council expenditure, was careful to select: from the 
older administrative period a year when no benefit was de- 
rived from the wine and coal dues. He might with justice 
have taken that source of revenue as a set-off against the 
Government grant to the Council of 186,000/., the product 
of the wine and spirits licences. Instead of devoting this 
sum to technical education, as the Government suggested, 
the money was absorbed in “general purposes,” and made 
to serve the special purpose—very intelligible in the year 
‘before an election—of sensibly reducing the rate for 
the current financial year. The rates, in fact, were not 
kept low solely by abstaining from all improvements. 
Yet, in spite of this appreciation of the handsome windfall, 
the cost of municipal government has greatly increased. The 
facts and figures given by Sir Henry James completely 
dispose of the Progressive figment that the County Council 
have lowered the rates. None may forecast the heights 
they might attain should a Progressive Council gratify 
their demands, and take to trading in gas and water, docks, 
tramways, and electric lighting. ‘The mere cost of acquiring 
these vast interests is estimated by Sir Henry James at 
100,000,000/., and this sum would have to be drawn from 
the pockets of the ratepayers. The Council would employ 
and pay some 40,000 men, all “ Progressists,” like their 
employers, and paid at precisely such wage-rate as the 
‘Trade-Unions may determine. Such is the pledge of every 
yood Progressive candidate. As to the prospects of a 
Progressive Council working these enormous and multifarious 
concerns to the profit of the ratepayer, the record of 
the present Council suffices to show how utterly visionary 
they are. Any one of these enterprises requires the con- 
stant attention of men of the highest business capacity and 
‘the greatest experience. Yet these prodigious enterprises 
are claimed by men whose incapacity is notorious, whose 
“misuse of the power they have is a sure indication of the 
chaos that must come should they have their way, whose 
ndministrative performances on the Council reveal nothing 
but hopeless ignorance and unfathomable conceit. There 


. van no longer be the least misapprehension of their aims. 


“They rely, as Mr. Frnuay justly remarked, upon the apathy 
and indifference of the bulk of the electors, and it remains 
with the electors, fully aroused to the perils before them, 
%o prove how baseless is that confidence. 


ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 


E have looked with curiosity to see what the chief 
Gladstonian newspapers would have to say about 

“the statements, financial and other, which have been pub- 
‘lished concerning the affairs of Egypt during the present 
«week. But somehow they seem to have had other things 
to engage their attention. It isa pity, for the subject was 
«well worthy of it. And a little pains bestowed upon the 
matter might have helped them to clear up the fog in which 
they would seem, from the various statements of Mr. MorLEY 
“both in and out of Parliament, and Mr. G out 


- of it, to be involved. Of course if what the gossips say 


be true, if the Gladstonian leaders have been warned by 


“their knowing ones that the Egyptian plank in their plat- 
‘form is terribly rotten, that only part of their party wishes 
.to scuttle out of Egypt, and that a portion even of that 
.-part does not relish the notion of scuttling for the benefit 


of France, things become plain enough. But then the 
gossips are so wicked ! 

Certainly it is almost impossible to imagine a greater con- 
trast than the Egypt of to-day under English tutelage pre- 
sents compared with the Egypt of a short ten years ago. In 
February 1882 the country was practically bankrupt ; it was 
on the eve of a temporarily successful rebellion in what may 
be called its home provinces, and of a permanently success- 
ful revolt in its outlying districts; it was the prey of an 
administration as costly, as corrupt, and as inefficient as 
could well be conceived ; its entire fiscal and social system 
was built on the exploitation of the lowest classes; its debt 
was enormous; its army was all but valueless ; its justice 
was injustice. In February 1892, with the single exception 
of the outlying provinces, it is impossible to pitch on one 
of the items in this list in which there is not an improve- 
ment almost unbelievably great. Instead of years on years of 
deficit, it has for some time past had a surplus, which this year 
amounts to more than ten per cent. of the total expenditure, 
and results in part, indeed, from an unusually good harvest, 
but mainly from causes not in the least accidental. Large 
remissions of taxation have been made, and larger might be 
made but for the international restrictions under which 
Egypt still labours. Every branch of the public service 
which England has touched has been improved in economy 
and efficiency alike. There has been slowly built up a 
native army, which, though small, is already able to hold 
its own, and more, against the very troops from which but 
a few years ago it fled like sheep. The irrigation system— 
the life-blood of Egypt—has been thoroughly refreshed. 
Justice is now, in the main, justice. Above all, the land 
organization, which has in Egypt an importance superior, 
perhaps, to that which it possesses anywhere else, has been, 
and is still being, remodelled, with the constant object and 
with the as constant result, of improving the condition of 
the people. All this England has done. , She has done it 
alone ; she has done it in spite of the most persistent, and 
the most dishonest, opposition; she has done it without a 
penny of public profit to herself, at a vast sacrifice of her 
own blood and treasure, and at a cost to Egypt for neces- 
sary private and public services, actually and honestly 
rendered, infinitely smaller than that of the old corrupt and 
inefficient Government. 

There may be, strange as it seems, some Englishman 
who takes from French prompting the retort, imbecile 
if honest, if dishonest not necessary to be further de- 
seribed, “‘ Since things are going so well, why should we 
“on our side not go?” It is not enough in one sense, 
though it is more than enough in another, to rejoin that 
the present state of things would almost to a certainty not 
outlast for six months the last flash of the last departing 
English soldier’s bayonet in the Egyptian sun. There is 
more to do; a great deal more. We have not only to con- 
firm the Egyptians in those good habits which we 
have taught them, and which, unfortunately, Oriental 

ples are much quicker at losing than at learning. We 
ave to extend reform into nooks and corners which it has 
not yet reached. We have to train officers as well as 
soldiers, and to teach both not merely to act as efficient 
defenders of an artificial and insufficient frontier, but to 
regain and hold the districts which are absolutely necessary 
to Egyptian prosperity and even safety. Above all, we 
have to continue the difficult and delicate task of freeing 
Egypt, in spite of the restrictions above referred to, from the 
burden of her debt. Ingenious as the present trammels 
are, and unscrupulously as they are worked, it is practically 
impossible to prevent a man from paying his debts in the 
long run if he is able and willing to do so. But the run 
must be a long one, and we must see Egypt through it. 


THE REPORT OF LORD WANTAGE’S COMMITTEE. 


due Report of Lord Wayrace's Committee on Re- 

cruiting has appeared after delays which have given 
rise to rumours both plausible and disagreeable, in a form 
which makes detailed comment difficult within moderate 
space and at brief notice. A long report, accompanied by 
a still longer refutation, by an official gentleman who 
was one of the Committee, form between them a whole 
which is not easily digested. ‘The task may be simplified 
for :the present by leaving the refutation from the pen of 
Sir A. L. Hauisurton unnoticed. It would, in fact, not le 
possible to deal even slightly with the dispute between this 
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one dissentient and the other members of the Committee 
without once more entering on the unending and very 
barren dispute between the official apologists and the un- 
official critics of the War Office. Sir A. L. Harisurton’s 
objections may be fairly deducted from the recommenda- 
tions of the other members of the Committee, who, though 
they differed on some points, were in complete agreement 
on all the more important questions. 

Putting minor matters aside, the recommendations of the 
Committee may be grouped under two heads—increase of 
the army, and improvement in the conditions of ser- 
vice. The increase is shown to be necessary in order to 
carry out the Act which established short service. That 
Act set going an ingenious scheme by which the army at 
home was to relieve the army abroad by corresponding 
battalions, batteries, and regiments. Whatever defects the 
plan may have had—and it was always one of those things 
which are incomparably more pretty on well-ruled blue 
paper than in practice—it is entitled to the plea that it has 
not had a fair chance. Since that Act was passed demands 
upon the army, which were not foreseen when it was 
framed, have arisen, and have had to be met. The strain 
upon the battalions at home, to supply reliefs and garrisons, 
is more severe than was foreseen, with the result that they 
are depleted of their grown men. The Committee re- 
commends the formation of five battalions for “ home 
“ service,” which does not mean for “home service ” only, 
of course, but that the establishment at home should be 
increased by five battalions, which would take their turn 
on the roster for foreign service. There is an alter- 
native proposal that two battalions should be added to 
the Guards, and that three Guard battalions should serve 
abroad. Of these two proposals the first appears to us in- 
comparably, and for several reasons, the more businesslike ; 
but we do not propose to discuss théir relative merits at 
present. It is enough to point out that the Committee 
recommends an increase of the army, and does so on sub- 
stantial grounds. The recommendations under the second 
head are substantially those which have been made in the 
Saturday Review for years past. That the soldier's shilling 
a day should be of twelvepence; that he should have an 
increase of mess allowance; that a free kit should not 
mean a part of one; that the soldier should be supplied 
with a sea-kit, and not compelled to supply himself with 
one by the country which sends him abroad on its service ; 
that the terms of service should be made more elastic so as 
to allow men to enlist for a longer or shorter time at will, 
and to re-enlist if they please, without refunding money 
which they had fairly earned ; that “deferred pay,” a thing 
invented to please the nursery-governess, should be left to 
the nursery. These are some of the reforms recommended 
by the Committee. It is quite unnecessary that we should 
express our approval of changes which we have repeatedly 
advocated, Neither shall we commit ourselves to an 
expression of opinion that these improvements may be ab- 
solutely trusted to amend those deficiencies in the quality 
of the recruits we secure and of the men in the battalions 
at home, which are more glaring than even the deficiency 
in numbers, though that is in the infantry both serious and 
on the increase. It may very well be that before long 
demands may be made on the army which no force raised 
by voluntary enlistment can meet. But these are the 
chances of the future. For the present we are compelled 
to raise our army by voluntary enlistment, entirely un- 
aided by the compulsion, direct and indirect, which was 
common in former times. There is no wa@ then, but to 
employ inducements which will induce, and to encourage 
all those whose services are worth having to continue 
serving. The recommendations of the Committee will 
serve to obtain these ends. It is somewhat difficult to 
have patience with the complaint of the official advocate 
that they will cost over a million. The question is just 
whether a million might not be well employed in making 
the army more efficient. With the evidence now accumu- 
lated before it, the country will be lost to its interests, and 
its honour, if it gives any answer but one to that question, 


MYSTERIOUS MAGNANIMITY. 
W* shall not venture to suspect two such astute poli- 


ticians as Mr. Moruey and Sir Cuaries Russeu 
of not knowing their own business, and we must assume, 
therefore, that their appearance as spokesmen of the depu- 


tation which waited on Mr. Marruews the other day in the 
Conference Room at the House of Commons was calculated 
in some mysterious manner to serve ‘either their own 
political interests or those of their party. But if this were, 
really so the Home Secretary may well congratulate him- 
self on the extremely happy coincidence which has so con- 
spicuously identified his interests with theirs. For had these 
two eminent persons been actuated solely by the desire of 
affording him an opportunity for a triumphantly conclusive 
vindication of his proceedings as departmental Minister speci - 
ally charged with the maintenance of public order and public 
rights over the Metropolitan thoroughfares, they could not. 
to better purpose have set about their disinterested under- 
taking. With a candour and lucidity above praise, and. 
with an accuracy beyond dispute, they laid down the 
rules which should govern the action of the Executive in 
permitting or forbidding the holding of public meetings in 
the streets of London, and they thus enabled the Home 
Secretary to point out to them and to the public with. 
what scrupulous exactitude these rules have been observed.. 
Mr. Mortey (with him Sir Cuartes prefaced his- 
observations by admitting that “in strict law there was: 
“no right whatever of holding a meeting in a public, 
“ thoroughfare ” ; and that the question of allowing or not. 
allowing such meetings to be held as a matter of grace, and 
not of right, should be “ approached from the point of view 
“ of administrative discretion.” And thereupon Sir CHARLEs. 
RusseE.1, following on the same side, proceeded, in an 
equally obliging spirit, to explain how the administrative 
discretion should be exercised—to wit, so that such meetings: 
should not be interfered with, “so long as they did not 
“ amount to unlawful assemblies, and provided always that 
“they did not interfere seriously with the convenience of 
“the public, or lead to disturbance of the peace.” To. 
which Mr. Marruews was able to reply, with the irresistible 
confirmation of carefully-stated facts, that the meetings at 
the World’s End were systematically tolerated so long as. 
they did not seriously interfere with the convenience of the 
public or lead to disturbance of the , and only sup- 
pressed when they did both; and, further, that public 
meetings which do not “seriously interfere,” &c., or “ lead 
“ to disturbance,” as aforesaid, have been and are at this 
day being held, to the number of 540 weekly, in 455 differ- 
ent places in the streets of London, without any Executive. 
interference whatever. 


Thus to provide the Minister of a “ discredited” Govern-. 
ment with an opportunity and an audience for so complete 
a justification of his policy was a magnanimous, if: 
inysterious, act on the part of two leading members of the 
Opposition; but the mystery of Sir Cuartes 
magnanimity appears to us to be even greater than that: 
of Mr. Mortey’s. For, not content with enabling Mr. 
Martruews to show how right a course he has taken, Sir 
Cares Russe. took occasion to indicate obiter his regret 
that the Minister has not been superseded by an authority 
which would be under the strongest compulsion to take a 
wrong one. “ If greater London,” he said, “were like any 
“other of the great municipalities, the Home Secretary, 
“would be relieved of all these and similar deputations,, 
“ because in such a case the police would be under the 
“ control of the Watch Committee of the municipal authc-. 
“rity, and if the Watch Committee did not keep the 
“ police in check, the community would have the remedy, 
“ and would send the Watch Committee about its business.” 
Does Sir CHARLES Russet here mean that if the police dis- 
persed public meetings when they found them “ inter-. 
“ fering seriously with the convenience of the public, 
“or leading to disturbance of the peace,” and the 
Watch Committee did not check this action on the 
oe of the police, the community would send that 

atch Committee about its business? If he does not 
mean this; if he means that the police would act, and the 

‘atch Committee support them in acting, and the com- 
munity sustain the Watch Committee in supporting them 
in acting on the rules laid down by himself for the sanction 
or prohibition of street meetings, then what is his reason 
for preferring a Watch Committee to a Home Secretary 
whose line of conduct in these matters they would exactly 
follow? If, on the other hand, he means that police and 
Watch Committee and community would act and approve of 
action on a different set of principles, then what is his reason 
for preferring a system under which his own canons of 
Executive policy would be set at nought to a system under 
which they are observed? And according as he selects one 
horn of this dilemma or the other he will be entitled ta 
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claim the commiseration due either to a lawyer who has 
accepted a brief for anarchy in its crudest and most irrational 
form, or to a man of high intelligence who has submitted 
himself to the humiliating obligation of talking nonsense. 


LORD HARTINGTON IN 1880. 


INCE the trial of Henry Brovenam for calling the 
Right Hon. Gzorcr an old woman, nothing 
more ludicrous has occurred than the indictment of the 
present Duke of Devonsnrre for an act of se-GLADSTONE 
committed in 1880. The latter proceeding is the more 
ridiculous of the two; for, as Mr. SwivELuer said of the 
nectar which sparkled for HELEN, in comparison with a 
of Barciay & Co.’s Entire, that was a fiction, but this 
is reality. The accusation is brought with every appear- 
ance of good faith by the simple-minded editor of the 
Speaker, perhaps the least offensive of all the Gladstonian 
newspapers. The accusation is that Lord Hartineton, 
being in 1880 the leader of the Liberal party in the House 
of Commons, was, on the retirement of Lord BEACONSFIELD, 
summoned by the QuEEN to form a new Ministry, and did not 
at once decline the task. This imputed conduct is described 
as disloyalty to Mr. Guapstong. If the statement were true, 
it might perhaps be more accurately called loyalty to the 
Queen. When Lord Granviiiz, in 1859, attempted, in 
obedience to the Royal commands, to form an administra- 
tion in which Lord Patmerston and Lord Jonn Russe. 
should both be included, he was not charged with disloyalty 
to either of those statesmen. The word loyalty, in truth, 
is out of place in this connexion. Except when the word 
is used to express the sentiment and duty which the subject 
owes to his sovereign, it denotes the obligation of straight- 
forwardness and candour, of fidelity to understandings, 
open or implied, between men engaged in the common pur- 
suit of public ends. Mr. Guapstone is spoken of as if he 
were a feudal lord, and other public men were his vassals— 
a Highland chief, surrounded by devoted clansmen, who 
have no right to make reply or reason why, but owe him, 
personally, unconditional suit and service. 


The ignorance which French and American newspapers 
show when they deal with English politics is gross enough ; 
but they usually understand the affairs of their own coun- 
tries. This cannot be said of some English newspapers. The 
respectable journalist who has blown up a storm which has 
overflowed his little teacup gives an instance of this in- 
vincible ignorance. He traces Lord Hartineton’s disloyalty 
in endeayouring to give effect to the commands of the 
QvEEN to the sinister influence of Lord BraconsFIExD. 
That Mephistophelian statesman was filled with a malignant 
hatred of Mr. Guiapstone, and gratified his malice when 
he retired from office by “recommending” Her Majesty 
to send, not for Mr. Guapstong, nor even for Lord Gran- 
VILLE, whom he knew to be loyal to the chief who had not 
been very true to him. ‘The superstition prevails in a 
good many provincial newspaper-offices, and is occasion- 
ally somehow transplanted to London, that an outgoing 
Minister authoritatively recommends to the QurEN the 
statesman whom she shall send for, and that this recom- 
mendation is morally binding upon the Sovereign, and 
invariably acted upon by her. The intrinsic absurdity of 
the theory is in itself a refutation of it. It leaves to 
the outgoing Minister the nomination of his successor, 
and makes him practically the author of the most 
important appointment in the new Cabinet, that which 
determines the character of all the rest. Authoritative con- 
tradiction was given to it by Sir Ropert Peet, in 1846, in 
speaking of the Ministerial crises of 1845. The QuEEN 
had sent for Lord Joun but Sir Roperr denied 
that he had advised Her Masesty to do so. “I offered no 
“ opinion,” he said, “as to the choice of a successor. This 
“is almost the only act which is the personal act of the 
“ Sovereign; it is for the Sovereign alone to determine 
“in whom her confidence shall be placed.” A Prime 
Minister whose resignation has been accepted has ceased 
to be the responsible adviser of the Crown; he remains 
in office, until his successor has been appointed, simply 
as a sort of caretaker. He has no other right to advise 
than that which he shares with every other member of 
the Privy Council. How any one who is acquainted with 
the history of the rise and fall of Ministries during the 
first five reigns of the present dynasty could believe in 
this theory of the virtual appointment of the incoming by 


the outgoing Prime Minister would be inexplicable if any- 
body acquainted with that history did believe in it. That 
the usage has not come into existence during the pre- 
sent reign, Sir Ropert Pret and the common know- 
ledge of all decently informed persons are proof. Lord 
BEACONSFIELD was the last man likely to err on a point 
at once of Court etiquette and constitutional usage. The 
QueEN, who has probably as large and minute an ac- 
quaintance with constitutional precedents and the grounds 
of them as any of her subjects, would, we may be sure, 
know how to treat the unseemly obtrusion. The fable of 
Lord intervention to ensure Lord Hart- 
InaTON being sent for instead of Mr. GLADsTONE, or even 
Lord GRANVILLE, is a ridiculous invention. Mr. GLADSTONE 
had not formally withdrawn his renunciation of office. 
But Lord GranviL_e, it is said, was an older statesman, 
who had exercised the functions of leadership longer than 
Lord Hartineton. So, too, in 1885, Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore was an older statesman than Lord Saissury, 
and had exercised the functions of leadership for a 
much longer period. The QuEEN, who knows as well as 
any member of either House, or even as any occupant of 
the Reporters’ Gallery, the character and political influence 
of the leading statesmen of both parties, chose in both cases, 
in 1880 asin 1885, the stronger and more capable man. 
Many of Sir Starrorp Norrucotr’s friends were confident, 
for the reasons indicated, and from the supposed advantage 
of the Minister’s presence in the House of Commons, that 
he would be sent for. There can be little doubt what Mr. 
Guapstone’s advice would have been, if constitutional prac- 
tice had allowed him to offer it. As a party leader he 
would of course have recommended the choice which was 
least to the advantage of the party opposed to him, to say 
nothing of some lingering recollection of his old relations 
with Sir SrarrorpD, , 


So much for the constitutional question, and for the con- 
spiracy against Mr. Giapstone, in which the Gladstonian 
journalist is not ashamed, by implication, to associate the 
QuEEN with Lord BEaconsFIELD and Lord HartineTon, as 
dupe if not as agent. The story, a compound of imperfect 
political knowledge, and most probably of a mis-recollection 
or misunderstanding of things said and written—a third- 
hand interpretation of second-hand evidence—has been 
set right by “ Gladstonian ” in a clear and convincing letter 
to the Times, which is creditable to his candour and sense 
of justice. On the 22nd of April Lord Hartineton was 
sent for by the QuEEN and asked to undertake the forma- 
tion of a new Ministry. He told Her Magesry that in 
his view Mr. GuapstonE alone could form a durable ad- 
ministration, and advised the QuzEN to send for him. On 
returning to town he saw Mr. Guapstoneg, of whose feeling 
about the resumption of office he had only the know- 
ledge possessed by the man in the street, and Lord 
GRANVILLE, to both of whom he communicated the 
QuEEN’s proposal and his own advice. Mr. GLADSTONE, 
apparently, was not inexorable, and Lord HartineTon 
and Lord GRANVILLE proceeded together to Windsor next 
morning to apprise Her Mavesty, apparently, that Mr. 
GLADSTONE was ready to obey the QuEEN’s commands ; and 
in the afternoon of the same day Mr. GuapstonE himself 
was summoned to Windsor and kissed hands on his ap- 
pointment as First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The editor of the Speaker appeals, in 
support of his imputations on Lord Hartineton, to the 
authority of Mr. Bricut, Mr. Forster, and Lord Gran- 
VILLE, who, he says, were in the secret. Lord GRANVILLE 
was of course in the secret, if there were one, though, un- 
happily, he is not in a position to tell it. But how were 
Mr. Brieut and Mr. Forster, who labour under the same 
disqualification of being dead, in the secret? Did Lord 
HartIncTon manage to see them in the intervals of his 
conferences with Lord GranvitLE and Mr. Gu apstTonE, 
after his return from Windsor, and did he sound them 
as to their willingness to serve under him? If not, they 
were not in the secret, and the testimony is only second- 
hand. “ Gladstonian ” declares, with the Duke of Devon- 
SHIRE’s authority, and on the basis of his written and spoken 
words, that he saw only Mr. GuapstoyE and Lord GRANVILLE. 
Did he try to persuade Mr. GuapsTonE to serve under him, 
or to quit political life and retire to Homer and Hawarden ? 
Of course, it was his business to tell Mr. GuapstonE what 
the QuEEn’s proposal and what his advice to Her Masesty 
had been, and to ascertain Mr. GLapstonr’s views and feel- 
ings on the matter. Does this frank and instantaneous 
communication with Mr. GLapsTonE constitute the disloyal 
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attempt to form a Ministry independent of him? The con- 
tention is idiotic. 

Matters so far were bad enough. But they are made 
much worse by later disclosures. Mr. ForstEr’s name, it is 
clear, has been most improperly used, to say the very 
least. In a speech delivered during the general election 
of 1880 he bore testimony to the willingness of Lord 
Hartineton and Lord Granvitte to serve under Mr. 
Guapstone. We dare say that further inquiry would show 
that Mr. Bricur spoke, like Mr. Forster, in a sense 
precisely opposite to that which the editor of the Speaker 
incautiously attributes to him. But this is not all. The 
Gladstonian journalist declares that only two men now 
living know the truth of the matter—Mr. GiapstonE and 
the Duke of Devonsnire—and that his information comes 
from a man now living; in other words, from Mr. Guap- 
sTonE himself. There is, perhaps, some confusion on the 
subject. The information may have come from some of 
the busybodies and tattlers who affect to speak in Mr. GLAp- 
STONE'S name, without his knowledge and without his 
authority. The Speaker's statements are in direct con- 
flict with Mr. Guapstone’s tribute, delivered at the Royal 
Academy dinner, a few days after his acceptance of office, 
to the loyalty and generosity of Lord Hartineron and Lord 
GranviLLe. If Mr. GLapsTone was telling the truth then, 
the Speaker has been primed with falsehoods by somebody 
now living. Its allegations are already completely and 
absolutely disproved, however they may be limited and 
whittled down. Mr. Guapstone’s evidence was given when 
the facts were fresh in his recollection, a dozen years ago. 
Even if he has contradicted his own statements now, Mr. 
GLapsToNE would only be furnishing an additional proof of 
the absolute subjection of his memory to the interested or 
passionate bias of the moment. 


H.MS. VICTORIA. 


HE contrast between the finding and the sentence of 
the Court-Martial which has just sat at Malta to try 

the Captain and Navigating Officer of H.M.S. Victoria is one 
which, in our opinion, ought to be pointed out with some 
emphasis. Captain the Hon. Maurice Bourke and Staff- 
Commander TULLY were tried for running one of the most 
costly ships in Her Magestry’s navy ashore. The place at 
which the stranding took place is notoriously dangerous ; 
therefore it is one which should not be approached by Her 
Magesty’s ships except for sufficient reasons. The occasion 
on which H.M.S. Victoria ran ashore was during the 
regulation torpedo practice—the motive for her presence at 
this time in Dragomesti Bay being simply the greater 
facility of fishing up torpedoes which take headers to the 
bottom from shallow water. To us this does not appear 
a sufficient reason for taking a very valuable vessel with a 
deep draught into shallow and ill-surveyed waters which 
are known to be full of rocks and shoals not marked, or 
very ill marked, on the charts. Apparently this was also 
the view taken by the Court-Martial, since it found that 
Captain Bourke took his vessel into a dangerous posi- 
tion without making sufficient previous examination. It 
was also the opinion of the Court that the Staff-Com- 
mander was to blame for not pointing out to the Cap- 
tain the danger which he was running. Put into plain 
words, what this means is that the rashness of one officer 
and neglect of duty on the part of the other put the 
Victoria in serious danger of total loss, and did, as a matter 
of fact, subject her to damage, which has for a time rendered 
her useless as a fighting ship. After this one would naturally 
suppose that Captain Bourke and Staff-Commander TuLLy 
would be visited with some form of substantial punishment. 
The Court has, however, contented itself with “ wigging.” 
The Captain is severely reprimanded, and admonished to be 
more careful in future. The Staff-Commander is repri- 
manded. We are perfectly well aware that the practice of 
making an example is one easily abused, yet there are oc- 
casions on which an example should be made. When one 
great ironclad has been run on a shoal so very soon after 
another has been spitted on a rock, when both accidents have 
been notoriously due to the rashness shown in taking the ships 
into shallow water, when there has been more manifest care- 
lessnessin the second case than the first, then weare distinctly 
of opinion that the occasion on which an example should be 
made has arisen. It is customary, we know, to plead when 
a sentence of this sort is passed that the professional posi- 


tion of the officer who has apparently got off easily is so 
seriously injured that he is really most adequately punished. 
The plea is an exceedingly bad one, if only because nothing 
is more liable to abuse than the practice of giving a light 
nominal punishment which is understood to carry a severe 
practical one with it. One very common abuse is this— 
that an officer with good interest very commonly escapes the 
penalty supposed to be entailed by his light formal sen- 
tence. The spectacle is not one to inspire much fear in 
other officers, who may also be conscious of possessing in- 
terest. It is to be hoped that Lord George Hamixron will 
make the use he is entitled to make of the powers of his 
ottice to make the captains of the Mediterranean squadron 
realize more clearly than they appear disposed to do the 
danger of running ships on shore. 


PRIVILEGE—AND MARIONETTES, 


* A”. D then there was the plaintives costs, Eleven pound 

“ six and two. And then there was his own, Which 
“ the lawyers they did fix At the wery moderit figgar Of ten 
“ pound one and six.” It will be remembered that in the 
famous case from the report of which the above lines 
are quoted “the debt was two seventeen.” Mr. W. C. 
Parkinson, of some part of Islington, has reason to be 
thankful that the proportion of costs to debt nowadays in 
the High Court and Court of Appeal is not, generally 
speaking, that which the “ Pallis Court” encouraged. In- 
asmuch as his debt to the outraged Aquarium Company 
was two hundred and fifty instead of “ two seventeen,” the 
amount which, on Pallis Court principles, he would have 
had to pay altogether for his unjustifiable aspersions upon 
the characters of the blameless marionettes may be ascer- 
tained by a brief but appalling sum in rule of three. 
Howbeit, even if it had been as much as that, the money 
would, from a public point of view, have been well spent, 
for no episode could have represented a whole class of the 
weaknesses to which the County Council is a prey in a more 
pleasing or effective manner. 

It is to be presumed that some person or persons con- 
tested the representation of Islington with Mr. Parkinson. 
If they possess that public spirit which could alone, one would 
think, incline any one to aspire to membership of the 
County Council, they must, indeed, be thankful that they 
did not succeed in depriving the Council of Mr. Parkinson's 
participation in its labours. Not Mr. Cuartes Harrison 
himself has proved a more deserving Councillor, or made 
greater sacrifices for the good of the metropolitan county. 
Mr. Parkrxson is said to be a gas engineer, and it may 
well be that his training in the pursuit of his calling 
predisposed him to take upon himself the painful duties of 
a Vigilance Committee. It was bad enough to be told by 
the Aquarium Company that there was no impropriety of 
thought or deed on the occasion of Mr. Parkinson’s visit 
except such as was centred beneath the hat of Mr. Parkin- 
son. It was worse to have that view endorsed tacitly by 
the twelve good men who assisted Sir Henry Hawkins in 
the trial at Nisi Prius, and expressly by the Master of the 
Rouits and his brethren. There is, indeed, no reason 
to imagine that when Mr. Parkinson accused the mario- 
nettes of profligacy in speech and gesture he knew that 
they had not been profligate; but the law of England is 
clearly justified in holding, as it has always held, that to say 
what is not true when you had the means of knowing, and 
ought to have known, and must, apart from unreasoning 
prejudice or extreme stupidity, have known that it was not 
true, may be less immoral, but is not less expensive, than 
saying what you know to be untrue. 

True to his character of typical London County Councillor 
Mr. Parkiyson, when the march of events had more fully 
instructed him as to the supposed sex and as to the harm- 
less antics of the marionettes whose behaviour had been so 
much misconstrued by his disordered fancy, resorted to a 
plea of almost magnificent arrogance. is was that a 
County Councillor “doing his office” is completely free 
from responsibility for any defamatory thing which he may 
think proper to say. It was not, perhaps, necessary for 
him to extend his claim of absolute privilege to all the 
merely deliberative acts of the Council, but he maintained 
that when the Council or its Committee sat for the purpose 
of granting licences to music-halls, every member of it was 
to be accounted a judge, and as such had free rights of 
defamation over all Her Masgsty’s subjects. He has dis- 
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eovered that it is one thing for the judges to ascertain 
so great a privilege to be inherent in their own 
office, and quite another to attribute it to membership 
-of a County Council. Inasmuch as it is the duty of a 
Councillor to speak his mind in good faith and with ordi- 
nary sense upon the subjects brought before him, he is 
privileged to that extent. But in vindicating the character 
of the marionettes, the jury found that Mr. Parkinson did 
rot express himself in good faith and with ordinary sense. 
On the contrary, they held that he spoke, not as a County 
Councillor, but as a faddist, or a “ Progressive,” and they 
wrote him down liable in 250. damages. This view, in this 
ease, the Court of Appeal has held to be sound, and their 
- decision should be of great service to hasty and prejudiced 
persons whose keenness of vision permits them to detect 
indelicacy when they are too far off to see the difference 
between a petticoat and a pair of pantaloons. 


—— 


THE EX-LIBRIS SOCIETY. 


“ Ds ened to an umbrella,” said Mr. Warren (now Lord de 
Tabley), in his Guide to the Study of Book-plates, “there 
is no item of personal property concerning the appropriation of 
which such lax ideas of morality are current as a book. If you 
neglect to restore a horse, a greatcoat, or a pocket-handkerchief, 
some social stigma will probably attach to you should the depre- 
dation become generally known. In the case of a book-borrower 
there is no such Nemesis.” 

It may be assumed, notwithstanding the generous “senti- 
ments” which accompany many of the earlier “ book-plates ” (or, 
as it has been proposed to name such marks of proprietorship, 
“ owner-plates”), that one of the objects of these personal tickets 
was from the first to act as a mild and courteous warning to the 
“ ungodly ” who “ borroweth and payeth not again.” How futile 
this intention has ever proved is but too well known to all lovers 
of books and students of their history and fortunes. But solici- 
tude concerning the ulterior fate of books (considered as items of 
private property) is not even required to suggest the affixing of 
such a thing as a “ book-plate” to such a thing as a book. The 
ex-libris is only an expression of that general tendency to impress, 
if possible, a personal character on goods, chattels, and depen- 
dencies in which an owner takes pride or interest; of that 
universal convention as to the congruity of stamping armorial 
bearings, “sentiments,” or mere initials, on many and various 
things, from the outer walls of a house to a special piece of furni- 
ture, or a gun, a sword, a dinner-plate, and the livery buttons of 
man-servant. 

The affixing of the book-plate completes, in a certain man- 
ner, difficult to describe, which most book-lovers must readily 
recall, the subtle joy of book-possession. And inasmuch as once 
pasted in the label becomes an integral part of a cherished volume, 
it is in all but rare cases meant to be in itself a thing of definite 
beauty. Here is one of the many interests offered by a book-plate 
to the collector. 

Furthermore, “Style is the man,” said Buffon, largely. his 
truism may be paraphrased with reference to other than literary 
style. A “ bibliophile’s” plate often does (always should) reveal 
special tastes, peculiarities of fancy, personal bias, details that 
might not otherwise have been perpetuated. This is most par- 
ticularly the case with the style of ez-dibris known as the 
“ Library Interior,” the “ Book-pile,” the “ Allegorical,” in which 
much of the owner’s personality bas scope to appear. 

No doubt very many existing book-plates owe their existence 
and devices to mere fashion. This is mostly observable in purely 
heraldic plates, which must to a great extent lack the more 
personal stamp of the previous class. But even these are invested, 
for the collector or the student, with a very definite interest, for 
they almost invariably bear the impress of the prevailing artistic 
taste of their time. 

The present may be said to be distinctly a collecting age; it is 
also very perceptibly a book-loving one. Now, the study of book- 
plates is a humble, but by no means useless or even closely 
restricted, branch of Bibliophily, and the collecting of ex-libris is 
@ pursuit which it were wrong to compare, as men have lightly 
done, to the “ hoarding of postage-stamps.” 

The book-plate has ar interest which covers three and three- 
quarters centuries ; and, whether ancient or modern, it may have 
ene or all of the following heads of value to the antiquarian, the 
artist, the Uittérateur. It may bear a date, and thus help to 
fx a definite taste in graving and ornamentation; it may appear 
as a record of some well-known person in the past ; it may offer 
epecial information to the herald and genealogist ; it may be a 
remarkably handsome thing in itself. 


France has, characteristically, taken t'e lead in the study of 
ex-libris (as she has in most subjects connected with Bibliophily). 
But this investigation of materials which have been so long 
accumulating seems only to have been undertaken with any 
vigour of very late years. Although a fair amount of desultory 
writing about book-plates is on record, it was reserved for 
M. Poulet-Malassis to give the first impetus to the modern taste 
for ex-libris collecting. 

In England, it is true, as far back as 1837 the Rev. Daniel 
Parsons, after publishing an article on “ Book-plates” in the 
third Annual Report of the Oxford University Archeological 
and Heraldical Society, warming up to his subject, announced 
his intention to bring out a History of Book-plates. The pro- 
mised book, unfortunately, never saw the light. And until the 
appearance in 1880 of Warren's now classical handbook, English 
information on the subject, scanty enough, was only obtainable by 
arduous search through Notes and Queries and a few other periodi- 
cals. There is little doubt that it was M. Poulet-Malassis’s essay, Les 
ex-libris frangais depuis leur origine jusqu’ a nos jours, which sug- 
gested to Mr. Warren the definite resolve to treat the subject 
from an English point of view, for the benefit of English readers. 
The same service has been since rendered to the book-plate litera- 
ture of Germany and of Sweden by two even more elaborate 
works of Warnecke and Carlander—Die deutschen Biicherzeichen 
von threm Ursprunge bis zur Gegenwart (Berlin, 1890), and the 
Svenska Bibliotek och Ex-Libris (Stockholm, 1891). Italian and 
Spanish monographs are still awaited. 

Since the appearance of Mr. Warren’s book the study and the 
collecting of book-plates have taken a firm hold of British taste. 
This is palpably shown by the existence of a very flourishing 
association, by name the Ex-Libris Society, containing upwards 
of two hundred members, which held lately its first annual meet- 
ing. Under this Society's auspices is published an ably conducted 
and artistically produced journal, the ninth number of which is 
about to see the light. 

One of the results of the increased interest in the subject of 
book-plates is the creation of a new artistic demand, a new open- 
ing for the work of “little masters.” In the past such men as 
Albrecht Diirer, Jost Amman, Cipriani, Hogarth, Bartolozzi, 
Bewick, Collin, Gravelot, Scotin, J. Pine, George Vertue, Sir 
Robert Strange, thought the minuscule frame of a book-plate not 
unworthy of their graver. The designing and execution of a 
modern e.x-libris, with all its special artistic requirements, may 
prove an increasingly attractive bypath in the field of his chosen 
pursuit to many an artist of standing. Originality of conception 
and personality of character are the great desiderata. The purely 
heraldic plate is comparatively uninteresting; there is no indivi- 
duality in it, and it is only really congruous in the case of great 
libraries forming part and parcel of entailed property. 

The “coat,” if it has retained its prestige in the present age, 
has lost much of its utility. No doubt, in the early days of book- 
collecting, arms were almost as well known as the name of their 
owner, and their presence inside a book-cover told its tale at a 
glance. The same condition can hardly be said now to exist. 

In all the best examples, from the classical plates drawn by 
Albert Diirer for his friend Bilibald Pirckheimer to the latest 
heraldic adaptations of Mr. Sherborn, the artist's effort has been, 
as it should be, to give a definitely personal character to his label. 
It cannot be denied, however, that in point of numbers the coat- 
of-arms, pure and simple, set forth in a style flattering to the 
general prevailing taste in ornamentation, stands in the first place. 
This is due, no doubt, to mere lack of initiative. The same coat 
may appear, treated in Renaissance style, throughout the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Such early plates are, however, rare 
and otherwise highly interesting. Then came what is conven- 
tionally, though by no means correctly, described as the Jacobean 
manner, ranging (on Mr. Warren's authority) from the end of the 
seventeenth until the middle of the eighteenth century; this 
is the well-known “cartouche” and escallop-shell frame for 
an escutcheon or other device, symmetrically and profusely 
overtopped by curly mantlings. This, between 1740 and 1750, 
gradually developed into the so-called “Chippendale ”—the 
Rococo, rocaille—style, which remained in favour until the last 
quarter of the century. The special character of this manner, as 
compared with the Jacobean, is a wilful and elaborately contrived 
asymmetry between any two opposite portions of a frame. The 
mantling disappears ; within the nooks and crannies of the rocailles 
sprout sprays of flowers, flutter wreaths of ribbons; Cupids take 
the place of supporters. As Georgian years roll by the “ Chip- 
pendale” becomes wilder and more dishevelled, until towards the 
eighties of the eighteenth century it seems to have exhausted it- 
self and suddenly becomes obsolete, being replaced by a compara- 
tively simple “ wreath and scroll,” a tolerably sober “ allegoric” 
style, or by the cold abomination of the plain shield. About this 
time begin to appear the landscape and ruin ; the “ Library Inte- 
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rior,” the “ Book-pile,” displace more frequently the conventional 
coat-of-arms. 

There is yet another class of ex-libris which avoids pictorial 
effect, and is content with a printed statement of ownership, 
accompanied either by warnings against false borrowers, or 
“ sentiments” on broad rules of life; or yet, again, by foolishly 
hospitable invitations to book-borrowers. 

A good and very early example of the “ sentiment” book- 
plate exists in the Bodleian Library, affixed to a certain Teutsch 
Pealter, dated 1513, and stating as follows :— 

Sum Maaisrrt Grorett/Mayri Monacensis. 

(Meli)us est pro veritati pati sup(plicijum qua pro adulatione 
con|/——beneficium. 

Sibi et amicis is a corrective that has more than once been 
edded to a statement of book property. Non mihi sed aliis 
actually appears, a unique example of hysterical generosity, on a 
book-plate, noted by Mr. Warren, of Charles de Savigny. To such 
@ statement one would almost prefer the churlish, but practically 
emphatic, nunguam amicorum of a fierce French bibliophile. 

Concerning the choice of a personal plate, the matter is so 
much one of purely individual taste that no advice beyond that 
of perusing some choice collection of ancient and modern ez- 
libris can be given. It may, however, be urged that, of all 
styles, the so-called “ Library Interior,” or the “ Book-pile,” dis- 
playing the labels of favourite authors, is the most suitable to a 
modern bookman. If the “ Interior” be a presentment of his 
own library; if among the Book-piles should lurk a portrait of 
the owner ; and if the plate be surrounded by crisp and original 
mottoes, the e2-libris will be the means of conferring a distinctly 
personal and, in many other respects, attractive and valuable 
character to his books. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


Some apprehension has been caused in the United States by 
the export during the past week from New York of about 
§00,000/. in gold to Europe. As soon as it became known that last 
year’s crops had failed in Russia and were deficient all over Europe, 
while they were unusually abundant in the United States, the 
opinion became general that Europe would require so much 
grain of every kind from America that the States would be able 
to take immense amounts of gold. As a matter of fact, the total 
amount taken from the beginning of September to the end of the 
year was only between six and seven millions sterling, and now, 
instead of continuing to receive gold, it is feared that a very large 
amount of the metal may have to be exported. Not unnaturally 
many Americans are apprehensive that this is a result of the 
silver policy of their Government. Since the middle of August, 
1890, the United States Treasury has been buying every month 
4} million ozs. of silver and issuing in payment notes which are 
legal tender for all debts public and private, and for about twelve 
years previously it had been buying and coining silver at the 
rate of two million dollars worth every month. Consequently 
during the past thirteen or fourteen years the United States 
‘Treasury has accumulated nearly 100 millions sterling nominal 
of silver, and it is not surprising that many persons should 
fear that this vast accumulation of a depreciated metal 
is causing distrust, and is leading capitalists to withdraw 
gold from the United States and send it to Europe, where 
they can be sure of getting it again. If this were the real 
explanation of the gold exports from New York which have 
begun, it would be very serious indeed for the United States, It 
would render probable such a disturbance of the money market 
8s might end in a general crash. But we are inclined to think 
‘that there is as yet no such distrust throughout the United 
‘States as would lead to the hoarding and export of gold, and after 
& time to its actually rising to a premium. [f, indeed, the 
exports should become very large, and should continue for any 
length of time, it is possible that alarm might spring up, and that 
gold might then be hoarded. But up to the present there is no 
evidence of any hoarding of the metal, and certainly it does not 
stand at a premium. We are inclined to think that the real 
explanation is different. It turns out now either that last year's 
‘crops, taking the world over, were larger than was generally be- 
lieved, or that the stocks of old grain remaining from previous 
_years were of far greater magnitude than had been supposed. In 
any case, it is certain that Europe has received from the grain- 
exporting countries much more than seemed at all probable at 
the end of the summer. In spite of the famine in Russia, the 
exports of wheat from that country, before they were 
prohibited, were of exceptional magnitude. India has sent un- 
usual quantities, and from the smaller sources of supply very 
exceptional quantities have also been received. The consequence 
of all this is that the United States have not exported as 


much wheat and grain generally as every one anticipated in 
September last, and that the price of wheat, which rose rapidly 
during the summer, has fallen over 20 per cent. since the begin- 
ning of September, so that it is now very little higher than at 
this time last year. America, then, has sold less than was 
expected, and has received lower prices, and therefore Europe is 
not indebted to the extent that was anticipated. On the other 
hand, there was a general belief five or six months ago that the 
splendid harvests in the United States would so enrich the farmers 
and so increase the traffics of the railroad Companies that specu- 
lation would become rampant, that Europe would buy American 
railroad securities on an unprecedented scale, and that thus 
Europe would become indebted to America not only for food but 
for Stock Exchange securities. On the contrary, Europe has 
persistently sold American railroad securities ever since the 
summer, They have been bought by American capitalists and 
American speculators, and the purchases of those securities have 
offset the sales of food, with the result that America is indebted 
to Europe, instead of, as every one expected, having a large balance 
to its credit. It is to be recollected that European investments 
in America are enormous in amount. It is often estimated that 
the annual return from these investments exceeds 20 millions 
sterling. But if the sales of securities by Europeans to Americans 
have offset the purchases of food by Europeans from Americans, 
then America would owe to Europe about 20 millions sterling 
per annum for interest upon European investments in the States, 
and it would be a matter of course that now and then small 
amounts of gold would be taken in settlement of a part of the 
debt by Europeans who might require the metal for one purpose 
or another. If this be the real explanation, it is not probable that 
the gold exports will become so large as to create alarm in the 
United States, and bring about a panic in the money market. 

At last the revenue payments have begun to tell upon the 
money market. In the outside market the rate of discount has 
risen to 2} per cent. JBill-brokers, too, have been obliged 
to borrow considerable amounts from the Bank of England; 
and at the fortnightly settlement on the Stock xchange, which 
began on Wednesday morning, the banks charged Stock Exchange 
borrowers about 3} per cent. As the account open for the 
rise is small—indeed speculation is almost entirely absent— 
this came as a surprise upon the market, and tended to lower 
prices. But the upward movement in money is merely tem- 
porary. In two or three weeks more the payments out of 
the Exchequer will exceed the receipts, and then rates will 
begin to fall. In the first week of April, too, the quarterly 
interest on the National Debt will be paid, and we may 
expect to see a further fall; while it is possible, as stated above, 
that gold may be received from the United States, although it is 
not likely that much will come. For these reasons it seems 
certain that the present scarcity of money will be short-lived. 

The price of silver has fluctuated somewhat during the week. 
At the beginning it fell somewhat, but has again recovered to 
per oz. This is mainly due to the strong demand for 
india, where export business is very large, and where, conse- 
quently, there is a good demand for banking accommodation to 
bring the crops down from the interior to the ports of shipment. 
In the United States the speculators in silver have entirely lost 
confidence. They have sold, for some time past, in very large 
amounts, and there is little probability that they will make any 
further attempt to support the market, since it seems clear that 
the Free Coinage Bill will not be passed. It is true that the 
Secretary of the Treasury has just sailed for Europe, where it is 
said he is about to open negotiations for calling an International 
Monetary Conference to consider how best to support the value 
of silver. That may revive the courage of speculators; but it 
seems extremely improbable that the European Governments will 
do anything, though it is possible that they may consent to be 
represented at a Conference. 

Distrust is still very general in the City, and from time to time 
alarmist rumours, most of them utterly unfounded end all of 
them greatly exaggerated, are being circulated. At the beginning 
of the week there was a report of a run upon one of the West- 
End banks, and on Wednesday there were rumours of other 
banking troubles, which appear to have had no other founda- 
tion than that a very small country bank is in difficulties, 
Of course, it is true that trade is declining, and that the 
fall in silver, cotton, wheat, iron, and wool has inflicted very 
heavy losses which may result in several failures. But there 
appears not the least foundation for the grossly exaggerated 
rumours that are circulated. Commercial failures seem almost 
inevitable; but that there will be any great disaster is not in 
the least likely. The difficulties on the Continent are being in- 
creased, too, by the fears that exist that Greece will have to make 
a compromise with her creditors. Undoubtedly Greek finance is 
in a bad way; but if the Greek people are willing to submit to 
the necessary sacrifices, there is no reason to doubt that the kings 
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dom is able to fulfil its engagements. In the United States the 
beginning of gold shipments, as stated above, has excited fears that 
gold may disappear from circulation, and that silver may fall to a 
discount, and the markets, therefore, have been somewhat disor- 
ganized. In every direction, then, there is distrust and apprehension. 
Speculators for the rise are quite discouraged, and speculators for 
the fall are attacking now one stock and now another. Yet the 
fall during the week for the most part has been quite unimportant. 
A few stocks, it is true, have fallen sharply ; but then other stocks 
have risen, and especially in inter-Bourse securities there has 
been considerable firmness. 

The trade outlook is not bright. The wheat market is dull, 
and, in spite of the famine in Russia and the short crops all over 
Europe, there is lees demand than anywhere was expected. The 
Syndicate that had endeavoured to support the iron market has 
apparently given up the attempt in despair, and there has been a 
sharp fall in the metal, There is no improvement in cotton, the 
price being as low now as ever before, and wool likewise is ex- 
ceedingly low—almost as low as ever in the history of the trade. 
The fall in wool, of course, affects injuriously Australia, South 
Africa, and South America, and thus tends to increase difficulties 
already great enough. Even in the United States the abundant 
harvest has failed to stimulate trade, although there appear to be 
now some symptoms of improvement ; especially there is reported 
to be an increase both in the number and in the value of commer- 
cial bills offering for discount, and there is also an increase in the 
demand for money in the manufacturing and industrial districts. 


Investment stocks generally have risen somewhat during the 
week, while speculative have fallen ; and, on the other hand, the 
stocks chiefly dependent upon Continental support have some- 
what risen. Consols closed on Thursday afternoon at 96,1, a 
rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 3; India Three 
per Cent. stock closed at 954, a rise of }; New South Wales 
Three and a Half per Cents closed at 943, a rise of }; Queensland 
closed at 89}, also a rise of 4; and New Zealand Three and a 
Half per Cents closed at 92}, a rise of §, Even Four per 
Cent. Rupee-paper shows a recovery of $ upon the week, 
having closed on Thursday afternoon at 693. Again, London 
and North-Western stock closed at 176, a rise of 4; Great 
Western closed at 158}, a rise of 13, and Midland closed at 163%, 
arise of 13. But Brighton“ A” closed at 1513, fall of 3. In 
the American market there is in almost every instance a decline, 
heaviest, of course, in the speculative securities, but considerable 
even in the sound dividend-paying shares. Thus Atchison shares 
closed on Thursday afternoon at 393, a fall compared with the 
preceding Thursday of 1}; Erie closed at 323, a fall of 14; Union 
Pacific shares closed at 47}, a fall of 12; New York Central 
shares closed at 116}, a fall of 1; Lake Shore shares closed 
at 125}, a fall of 1}, and Louisville and Nashville closed at 
753, a fall of 13. On the other hand, owing to the sharp 
drop in the gold premium at Buenos Ayres, there has been a 
marked recovery in Argentine railway stocks and in Argentine 
bonds. Thus Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary stock closed 
on Thursday at 66-8, a rise of as much as 9; Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern Ordinary closed at 112-114, a rise of 8, and 
Central Argentine closed at 52-4, a rise of 6. Argentine Five 
per Cents of 1886 closed at 61-2, a rise of 14; and the Funding 
Loan closed at 53-4, a rise of 14. Egyptian Unified, on the good 
Budget statement, rose as much as 1} during the week, closing 
on Thursday at 95}. There has also been a recovery in Greek 
bonds. The Monopoly Loan closed at 56, a rise of 1}; the 
Four per Cent. Rentes closed at 514, a rise of 2}; and the Loan 
of 1884 closed at 65, a rise of 3. ‘The Turkish series, on rumours 
of conversion, advanced rapidly. The “A” series closed on 
Thursday afternoon at 46,a rise compared with the preceding 
Thursday of 1}, and the “ B” series closed at 274, a rise of 13. 


THE TATE GALLERY. 


VRE newspapers are again occupying themselves with what 

they term the conflict of science and art at South Ken- 
sington. Mr. Tate, who has sixty pictures and 80,000/. to spare, 
which he is willing to devote, as he has already devoted large sums, 
to the public good, will give them both to the nation on condition 
the pictures are exhibited and the money is spent on a site which, 
after twenty years of discussion, every man of science of repute has 
declared to be essential to the well-being of science and scientific 
education in this country. There has been much public miscon- 
ception on this subject, in consequence of the unwarrantable way 
in which the sacred name of art has been dragged into a contro- 
versy with which art has really very little todo. Up to the 
present scientific men have contented themselves with defending 
@ position which they had every right to consider their own. 


They have strictly limited themselves to stating the facts which 
supported their own point of view, caring little for the more or 
less accurate statements put forward by the otherside. The time 
has now come when, in the interests of truth, a connected state- 
ment of the story—discreditable as it is to many—should be 
given. 

We may commence by saying that the self-dubbed champions 
of British Art—chiefly picture dealers, amateur and other— 
who have been moving in the matter have done so as the friends 
of a “ public-spirited gentleman” (to quote the words of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) who had expressed his willingness 
to give his collection of pictures—number stated above—to the 
nation. 

Nor was this all. The same gentleman further expressed his 
willingness to give an additional 80,000/.if a site satisfactory to 
himself were provided for the building in which his collection and 
other pictures—about which more presently—were to be housed. 
It was to be called the “ National Gallery of British Art.” The 
public interest in the munificent gift to a large extent depended 
on the fact that it was the general impression that the British 
nation was now, for the first time in its history, to be put in pos- 
session of a “ National Gallery of British Art.” Unfortunately the 
idea lacked originality. As serious students we must remark that on. 
the second day of February, 1857, a certain John S, Sheepshanks 
left 236 pictures to the nation on the condition that they were 
to be exhibited in “a well-lighted and otherwise suitable gallery, 
to be called the National Gallery of British Art.” 

It would be fair to assume that the promoters of the new scheme 
were entirely unacquainted with these facts, as they have never 
made any reference to them; but this hypothesis breaks down. 
We respect their judgment, though to a certain extent at the ex- 
pense of their candour, for on further inquiry we find that, having 
appropriated the old title, they proposed further to appropriate 
the old pictures. In this they were unquestionably wise in their 
generation, for Mr. Sheepshanks’s bequest of 236 pictures, which. 
was to serve as a setting for Mr. Tate’s munificent present of 
sixty, contains, among other unconsidered trifles, five Turners, 
sixteen Landseers, thirty Mulreadys, eight Wilkies, two Cromes, 
six Constables, two Ettys, and twenty-four Leslies. Other collec- 
tions have in recent years been added to this, and if the pro- 
moters of the new scheme, by a legitimate extension of their 
idée mére of annexing the Sheepshanks collection, had succeeded 
in annexing all the Government collections, and grouping them 
round Mr. Tate’s sixty pictures, they would, no doubt, have- 
established something which might, without undue straining of 
language, have been called a British Luxembourg or even a 
British Louvre. 

It is needless to say that this grand conception immediately 
commended itself to Her Majesty’s Government. Mr. Goschen,. 
whose penchant for art is well known, was for once effusive; and 
the Lord President himself, whose close attention to his duties. 
had unfortunately prevented him from knowing that the proposal 
before him was to alienate the most priceless art treasures under 
his charge, raised no objections. Galleries were at once offered 
to Mr. Tate which are admitted to be about the best lighted for 
the exhibition of pictures in Europe, with larger wall space than 
that possessed by the Louvre. In spite of this his picture-dealing 
friends were not satisfied. They began to cast about for a site 
on which a brand-new building should be erected. Kensington 
Palace and a few more equally unimportant positions were 
considered, but eventually that which commended itself most- 
strongly to them was a part of the parcel of land which 
had been bought by the Government two or three years 
previously for “Science and the Arts”—meaning, of course, 
the industrial arts. On this plot it was intended, by those 
whose opinions are or ought to be of the greatest weight in such 
matters, to build the Science Museum which had been recom- 
mended by the Duke of Devonshire’s Commission twenty years 
ago, and concerning which Departmental Committee after Com- 
mittee had reported that its erection was imperatively neces- 
sary. The last of these, appointed by the Treasury itself, s tated 
that the collections were suffering from the disgraceful way in 
which they are housed. The increase in the number of teachers 
of science throughout the country has necessitated a correspond- 
ing growth in the Royal College of Science, of which the training 
of science teachers is the principal function. Instruction is now 
given in temporary buildings, erected on the site selected by Mr. 
Tate, and the permanent buildings which must eventually be 
erected to replace them should stand on the same site, both 
because they would then be close to the other departments of the 
College, and also because they should be in close proximity to the 
Science Museum, which everybody understood—until Mr. Tate 
appeared upon the scene—was to be built to the west of them. 

Matters then stood thus. The first scheme to which Mr. Tate’s 
ill-advised picture-dealing friends committed him gutted the 
South Kensington Museum of its most important art treasures 
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To this the Government had no objection. Their second scheme, 
while no more favourable to art, marred the prospects of science 
et South Kensington for all time. This the Government agreed 
to with effusion. 

But now the really comic part of the performance began. 
Mr. Sheepshanks was more than a collector of pictures. He 
was a noble and far-seeing man. He expressly laid it down in 
his deed of gift that, “it is not my desire that my collection of 
pictures and drawings shall be kept apart or bear my name as 
such.” This proves his nobility. He further stipulated that, if 
any attempt were made to place his pictures under any other care 
than that which he had himself selected, his collection should 
forthwith revert to the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. It 
was therefore evident that a magnificent vision of a British 
Luxembourg dwindled, so far as its immediate realisation was 
concerned, to the exhibition of Mr. Tate’s sixty pictures. 

Next came the question of the site. It is charitable to suppose 
that if the Lord President assented to the proposal, he assented 
to it in ignorance of the facts. If so, he soon became aware of 
‘them. Rarely has the scientific world of England been so stirred 
with indignation as when it learned the way in which the best 
interests of science had been sacrificed. It came out, in answer to 
a question put in the House of Commons, that the scientific 
-employés of the Department had never been consulted. Almost 
every scientific man of eminence in the country immediately 
signed a memorial to the Prime Minister protesting against the 
proposed scheme. 

The President and Officers of the Royal Society, many residents 
in Oxford and Cambridge, professors in other educational insti- 
tutions in London, Edinburgh, and elsewhere, the Presidents of 
mearly all the scientific societies, were unanimous in con- 
<demnation. 

Such an expression of expert opinion as this was more than the 
promoters of the scheme could stand, and attempts were made to 
induce the City to grant a site on the Embankment. The Cor- 
poration have, however, refused to have anything to do with the 
‘scheme on any terms which have been proposed, and, unabashed 
by their previous experience, the wirepullers have again come 
forward, and Mr. Tate is represented as having put his foot down 
and declared that, unless he has the site he wants, irrespective of 
the damage that may be done to other interests, he will with- 
-draw his offer. 

Under these circumstances it is well that the public should 
clearly understand the facts. Mr. Tate has consented to submit 
his pictures to the judgment of experts, and it is at all events 
possible that he may be advised that some of them are not worthy 
of a place in a national collection. On the other hand, it is cer- 
tain thet the greater part of the South Kensington pictures 
cannot be removed, and nearly all the others by which Mr. 
Tate's gift was to be supplemented are already exhibited to the 
public. There would thus in future be two National Galleries of 
British art on opposite sides of the same road, to be distinguished 
probably as A and B. Both would be under public control, but 
under different governing bodies. As both would aim at repre- 
senting modern art, they would presumably be rivals in the 
market. Hence, there might be what is, we believe, called in 
financial circles a “ boom” in British art from which, quite un- 
expectedly, profit might accrue to picture-dealers, amateur and 
other. 

In addition to all this the future of the only museum of 
scientific apparatus in the country, and of the Government college 
in which the apparatus is used and exhibited for the training of 
teachers, would be sacrificed, as the most eminent scientific men 
in the country have with one accord declared. 

We do not think that the nation will have any difficulty in 
coming to a right conclusion in the matter, and we can only hope 
that Mr. Tate will have the good sense to agree to proposals 
which may obviate either the rejection of his own handsome 
offer or the wrecking of schemes which, estimated alone by the 
<apital which the nation has already embarked in them, are far 
more valuable. 


CONCERT RECORD. 


IDAY, 12th. Wind Instrumental Chamber Music Society.— 

The programme included a MS, Quintet by A. Carnall, 
Onslow’s Sextet, Op. 30, a Concertino for Bassoon, by F. David, 
a Clarinet Solo, a Duo for Flute and Horn, and two pieces for 
quintet of wind instruments. So much “ wind-music” (as Mr. 
Pepys would have called it), unrelieved by a single song, proved 
very monotonous, and the Society would do well in future to 
shorten its programmes as well as its name. Mr, Carnall’s 
Quintet is well written, but not very original, and the perform- 
ance of Hasselman’s brilliant Duo in F, though otherwise very 


good, was marred by an unfortunate breakdown of the horn in 
an elaborate cadenza. 

Saturday, 13th. Crystal Palace Concerts —The Overture by 
Cherubini with which the Concert opened was written for the 
Philharmonic Society in 1815, but it has not been performed for 
some forty years, and has only recently been published. It isa 
fine and characteristic specimen of the great Italian master, 
written when his powers were at their highest, and possessing 
emphatically—as was truly remarked in the analytical pro- 
gramme—the gift of style and of that refined lofty spirit which 
distinguishes all Cherubini’s great works. The introductory 
Larghetto is very impressive, and the scoring throughout is ex- 
tremely interesting and effective. Presumably by way of con- 
trast, the Overture was followed by the trivial, if pretty, 
Intermezzo from Mascagni's Cavalleria Rusticana, which was heard 
to better advantage than at any previous performance in England. 
Of more interest was the production of the early version of 
Schumann’s Fourth Symphony. Though announced as the version 
of the work written in 1841 (that usually performed being the 
composer's revision of 1851), it seems that the earlier score has 
not been entirely followed; but the editors, Drs. Wiillner and 
Brahms, have adopted what they consider the best readings from 
both sources, with the view of furnishing a definitive edition 
which should comprise the best points of both. The propriety of 
such a proceeding is, of course, open to grave doubts. Schumann, 
by revising the work ten years after its composition, confessed 
himself dissatisfied with the earlier version, and it may be urged 
that it is unfair to him to revert to what he had rejected. But 
Schumann’s orchestration is notoriously unsatisfactory, and in- 
stead of improving in this respect, he deteriorated, developing 
more and more a fondness for thickness of orchestral colour. It 
was probably this reason which induced the editors to issue the 
early version of the work, in which the instrumentation is much 
lighter and clearer than in that hitherto used. The result in 
performance was such as might have been expected; in point of 
form the later version is the best, but the orchestration of that 
of 1841 is to be preferred. The performance was not very good ; 
indeed, the playing of the band throughout the concert left some- 
thing to be desired, especially in the Symphony and the accom- 
paniments to the Concerto. The solo pianist was Mme. Roger- 
Miclos, who was heard in Beethoven’s Third Concerto, Schumann’s 
Novelette in F, and a waltz of Moszkowski’s. The vocalist was 
Mr. Santley, who was in excellent voice, and sang Schubert's 
“ Erl-King,” and Vulcan's song from Gounod’s Philémon et Baucis, 
the last verse of which he was forced to repeat. 

Monday, 15th. Monday Popular Concerts.—The programme 
included Beethoven’s Rasoumowski’s Quartet in E minor, Op. 59, 
No. 2, and Brahms’s Pianoforte Quartet in G minor, Op. 25, both 
works of the first rank, the merits of which can be diminished by 
no amount of repetition. In the latter the pianoforte part was 
taken by Mlle. Ilona Eibenschiitz, who made her first appearance 
this season. She was also heard in Beethoven's Waldstein 
Sonata, Op. 53—a bold task for a young pianist to essay, but 
one from which she emerged with complete success. Her 
playing is not only excellent in style and technique, but shows 
signs of a vigour and individuality of interpretation which 
are most welcome. The vocalist was Mrs. Helen Trust, who 
sang Arne’s charming “Gentle Youth” and “The Traveller Be- 
nighted,” and two songs by Mile. Chaminade. Her success was 
not so marked as on previous occasions, as she sang persistently 
out of tune—possibly owing to the sudden change in the weather. 

Tuesday, 16th.—The programme of Miss Dora Bright's Piano- 
forte Recital was exclusively selected from the works of English 
composers, Curiously enough, the earliest and Jast numbers in 
the chronologically arranged programme proved the most interest- 
ing. Purcell’s Second Suite, containing an elaborate Chaconne, 
and a fine Sonata of Dr. Arne’s, with a clever Airand Variations 
by J. Moir Clark, Dr. Hubert Parry’s Mendelssohnian “ Lied” and 
Professor Stanford's difficult Toccata, were much more striking 
than Sterndale Bennett’s Joan of Arc Sonata—one of the com- 
poser’s weakest works—and the group of pieces by other com- 
posers which opened Part II. of the Recital. Miss Bright was 
also best in these numbers. Her style and execution are so good 
that it is a pity she cannot get rid of an unbecoming habit of 
looking about her whilst playing; it is a trick which seriously 
interferes with the effect of her performances. On the same 
afternoon Miss Clara Osmond, a young pianist of some promise, 
gave a Recital at Steinway Hall. Miss Osmond’s reading of 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 90, was very good; she also 
played Chopin’s Concerto in E minor and other pieces. 
She has intelligence and considerable technical ability, which 
would probably develop under first-rate teaching. The Recital 
was pleasantly enlivened by songs by Mrs. Randolph Liebig 
and Mr. Bispham. In the evening, Mr. Frederic Griffiths, a 
flute-player of exceptional ability, gave an invitation concert at 
the Royal Academy of Music, at which he was heard in Schubert's 
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Introduction and Variations, Op. 160, two numbers from a 
Concerto by F. Langer; a Romance and Saltarello by E. German, 
and a Hungarian Fantasia by Joachim Andersen, The concert 
also included songs by Dvorik, Gounod, Godard, and Sullivan, 
sung by Miss Hannah Jones (who replaced Miss Lucile Hill), 
and Mr. W. Nicholl. 

@ Thursday, 18th.—Mr. Richard Gompertz and the Cambridge 
University Musical Society’s String Quartet gave a remarkably 
fine performance of Beethoven's (so-called) Posthumous Quartet 
in A minor, Op. 132, at Princes’ Hall. Mr. Gompertz also took 
part in a very well-written, though occasionally diffuse, Sonata 
for Pianoforte and Violin in E major, from the pen of Mr. 
Algernon Ashton, who played the piano part. The concert in- 
cluded songs by Mr. Shakspeare, and ended with Haydn's 
Quartet, Op. 76, No. 5. 

Friday, 19th—A magnificent performance of Berlioz’s 
Symphony, “ Harold en Italie,” brought the series of Sir Charles 
Hallé’s orchestral concerts to a close. The support these concerts 
have received has been so meagre that there is no chance of their 
being revived next winter. We can, therefore, only congratulate 
Manchester on the opportunities it enjoys of hearing such 
orchestral playing as London has shown itself incapable of appre- 
ciating. Besides Berlioz’s Symphony, the programme included a 
short Symphony of Haydn’s, Dvorak’s first Slav Rhapsody, and 
Beethoven's Triple Concerto. The latter work is seldom heard, 
nor is it altogether one of the master’s best compositions, The 
violoncello part, which is the most prominent of the three solo 
instruments, was admirably played by Signer Piatti. 

Saturday, 20th. Crystal Palace Concerts.—Wagner'’s Faust 
Overture, Beethoven’s First Symphony, Schumann’s Pianoforte 
Concerto, and a new Gipsy Suite by Mr. German made up a 
very attractive programme. The Symphony is so seldom heard 
as to be almost a novelty, and Mr. German’s Suite proved a very 
taking and melodious work, consisting of four graceful numbers, 
all more or less illustrative of gipsy life. The final Tarantella is 
hardly appropriate, for the South Italian dance is most uncha- 
racteristic of gipsy music and dances. The solo pianist was Miss 
De Lara. She played the Concerto with great delicacy and re- 
finement, and was encored after her other solos. The vocalist 
was Mme. Clara Samuell, who sang songs by Mozart and 
Macfarren. 

Monday, 22nd.—Mr. Edgar Haddock, an able violinist, assisted 
by Mme. de Pachmann, accomplished successfully the feat of 
playing Beethoven's first six Violin Sonatas at an afternoon 
concert at Steinway Hall. The scheme has some small educa- 
tional interest; but six sonatas at a sitting is too much to be 
appreciated by any but the most enduring amateur. Monday 
Popular Concerts.—Dvorik’s bright and interesting String Quartet, 
Op. 51, was played with much verve and finish by Mme. Neruda, 
MM. Ries, Straus, and Piatti; the other concerted number iu the 
programme being Mozart’s Pianoforte Quartet in G minor, in 
which Herr Schinberger took part. The pianist was heard at his 
best in Weber’s Sonata in A flat, Op. 39, and Mr. Plunket 
Greene sang Schubert's “ Wer sich der Einsamkeit ergiebt,” and 
three national Hungarian songs, arranged by F. Korbay, giving 
for an encore Brahms’s “ Feldeinsamkeit.” 

Tuesday, 23 —Mlle. Marianne Eissler gave her third Quartet 
concert at Steinway Hall, the programme of which does not call 
for remark. 


THE WEATHER, 


WE have again had a week of very unsettled weather, and 

marked by changes as sudden as those which have been 
recorded in previous weeks. When we closed our notice of last 
week the thermometers in the north Midland Counties were rising 
again, after registering readings some thirty degrees below the 
freezing point. On Thursday morning, February 18, the tem- 
perature at Loughborough was 26° higher than it had been the 
day before, and snow showers were reported all over the country, 
while a cyclonic disturbance lay over the Bay of Biscay. This 
approached us during the day, bringing snow with it, and by 
Friday morning (19th) all communication by wire with Devon, 
Cornwall, and the Channel Islands was cut off by snow. The 
lines were restored next day; but the storm moved northwards 
to the Irish coast, where, on Saturday, a fall of snow, unprece- 
dented in depth since the Crimean winter of 1855, covered the 
whole of the south of Ireland. Trains were snowed tp in several 
places, and telegraph wires broken—a blizzard was reported in 
Limerick—while the gale which brought the snow was severe 
enough to do a good deal of damage even as far north as at 
Belmullet, in Erris. The measured amount of rain and snow 
at Roche's Point, Queenstown Harbour, was 1:2 inch. In 
front of this storm, which has been pushed out to the Atlantic 
egain, a wave of heat passed over England, and brought on a 


rapid thaw, the change from Saturday to Sunday being from 10° 
to 15° in the south of England, and even greater at Aberdeen and 
other places in the north of Scotland. During these days a 
tremendous downpour of rain and snow descended upon Scilly, as 
much as four inches being measured in five days. On Monday 
morning the depression continued to lie off the south-west coast 
of Ireland, but the gales had died down, and the barometer was 
rising steadily, except in the extreme north. This movement has 
been continued up to Wednesday ; but on Tuesday night a smal? 
secondary depression formed itself over Kent, and, of course, 
in the process, brought down a regular downpour over all the 
south-east of England. During the last two or three days our 
temperature in London has been more genial, and maximum 
readings of above 50° have made their reappearance on the charts 
here and elsewhere. The weather on the Continent has been 
quite as unsteady as in these islands, and visitors to the Riviera, 
in search of fine weather, have enjoyed the treat of three inches 
of rain at Nice, on the two days of Sunday and Monday. 


PUPPET AND PLAYWRIGHT, 


Wes, shortly before the production of his play, Mr. Oscar 
Wilde undertook to dissipate the aérial stagnation, so that 
in the consequent agitation the bark which he was launching 
might be wafted somewhere, he made, as his hot and cold cyclonic 
centres, the following utterances :—“ The personality of the actor 
is often a source of danger in the perfect presentation of a work 

of art,” and “ There are many advantages in puppets. . . . They 
recognize the presiding intellect of the dramatist.” Of course 
Mr. Wilde must not be taken seriously; for in such case we 
might arrive at the conclusion that his wisdom is fatuity, and 
that his bearing in the eye of the public is only natural to 
him. But wisdom may proceed out of the mouth of—Mr. Oscar 
Wilde, and the paradox of the enlightened may be the verdict ef 
the future. Let us, therefore, examine Mr. Wilde’s utterances 
on the subject of “ Puppets and Actors” with what seriousness 
wecan. We may take it for granted that Mr. Wilde does net 
suppose that the casting of a play in a well-regulated theatre is 
a matter of chance, and that he is aware that the consideration 
of the personality of the various available actors is a serious 
managerial responsibility. No manager in his senses, for in- 
stance, would seriously cast Mr. Penley or Mr. Weedon Grossmith 
for the part of Hamlet, nor would he have cast the late Mr. 
William Hill for it, though the personality of the latter would have 
well fulfilled a necessary condition in the title-réle, manifest from. 
a speech of Queen Gertrude in the play, and would, indeed, have 
also satisfied Mr. Wilde's idea of “ converting his own accidental 
personality into the real and essential personality of the character 
he was called upon to impersonate.” We must, therefore, take it 
that in Mr. Wilde’s ideal actor—that one who is to completely 
satisfy the requirements of the dramatist—there must be no- 
quality which the public who know him can recognize under any 
disguise. This would be aconsummation devoutly to be wished for 
—by managers—for the consequent lowering of salaries would 
quiet the peculiarly mercantile minds with which these gentlemen 
are credited by the fag-end of the century dramatists. Perhaps 
Mr. Wilde’s meaning may be elucidated by his remark regarding 
the puppets, which—or whom, if he prefer the pronoun—seem 
to be best adapted for carrying out his own ideas. “ They reccg- 
nize the presiding intellect of the dramatist,” “nor do they speak 
more than is set down for them.” They do not even speak so 
much, if we are to judge from Mr. Wilde's remarks about the 
performance of the puppets in Paris; for in this connexion he 
says:—“ Their gestures were quite sufficient, and the words. 
that seemed to come from their little lips were spoken by poets 
with beautiful voices.” We even see here a new function for 
the poet, who has hitherto been regarded as the compiler of 
combinations of words all his own and not the utterer of words 
of others. We fear that the domain of the puppet world must be 
left to Mr. Wilde and to Mr. County Councillor Parkinson, each 
of whom, gifted with special creative insight, can see qualities. 
and recognise intentions denied to the majority of the public 

What Mr. Wilde saw in that miniature effigy of Miranda, fashioned 
as she was “by an artist,” we know not; but whatever it was, it 
led him, if we are to accept his statement as a truth, to send 
her flowers at the close of the play. If such effect can be 
achieved by the divine impersonality of a puppet, then truly that 
personality which comes from the existence of red blood in tlie 
veins, of passion in the heart and fire in the brain, which things 
are to be found in even the meanest of actors, would be a 
dangerous quality to deal with for the production of effect. Mr. 
Wilde says himself “ anybody can act. . . . To be conventional 
is to be a comedian”; so we may take it that the human 
qualities, in which all men share, are barriers to histrionic 
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success. If we follow his argument further, we must admit, 
if we accept his postulate, that, inasmuch as to have any dis- 
tinguishable or recognizable personality is to bar the actor 


from consummate achievement, those only can be quite accept- 


able to the dramatist who merely speak his lines without 
spontaneous effort or individual yielding to the influence of the 
situation. The result would doubtless be, theoretically, per- 
fection, and something like rebellion on the part of the average 
dramatist, especially the successful one, accompanied by a deser- 
tion of audiences en masse. Nay, more, if we follow out Mr. 
Wilde's argument, perfection can only be found for the represen- 
tation of any work of art in the borderland between the positive 
and the negative. Here, again, let us take Mr. Wilde’s dictum on 
the subject :—“ The actable value of a play has nothing whatsoever 
to do with its value as a work of art.” Surely if a play is com- 
plete as a work of art before it has been acted, a piece of music is 
a work of art before it is rendered into harmonious sound, and a 
picture is a work of art before it is wrought on the canvas. 
Thus the perfection of all art is to be found in its inception, 
and in the world of letters style is, by inference, a vice. Finally, 
we find that pictorial perfection is best represented by a 
whitened wall whereon the eye may tranquilly rest and take 
in all the beauty of scene and figure which the perfect in- 
tellect can realize thereon, untrammelled by all those dangerous 
and misleading qualities which distinguish any one thing 
from the rest of its kind. Follow out Mr. Wilde's argument 
to the bitter end, and we shall find that he has done a wrong 
to art and to himself by the production of his play. In modern 
plays with living actors “the charm—the ineffable charm—of 
the unreal is here denied us,” says the author of Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan. How much more complete it would have been had 
it still remained in the brain of him who sent the flowers to the 
Parisian puppet! But let us not speak too much “ by the card ” of 
Mr. Wilde's pleasing theory. In his wishing for a stormy advent 
for his play, he only follows the lead of another “great medicine” 
storm-raiser, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. Both these writers 
are poets and scholars, and both hold themselves competent, not 
only to teach their own generation as to fact, but to lay down the 
lines on which alone poetic achievement of plays without actors 
can be perfected, even if now and again both have to hold them- 
selves free from the narrowing shackles of logic, the principles 
that govern speech, “I have just been sent an article,” says Mr. 
Wilde, at the beginning of his letter to the Daily Telegraph, 
with an egotism which is above the niceties of grammar, 


THE 0.U.F.C. 


sige “chapter of accidents” is one which should always be 

taken into serious consideration by those who would 
organise an assault at arms on an important scale. Like those of 
tenors (si parva licet . . .), fencers’ services on a public occasion 
are prone to fail at perversely inopportune moments. 

The Oxford University newly-founded Fencing Club must there- 
fore be congratulated on the great success it has achieved, certain 
defections in their cast notwithstanding, on the occasion of their 
first féte de Tépée—we may be allowed, on such a topic, to use 
the consecrated Parisian term for a public display of swordsman- 
ship. This, we believe, was the first show of the kind witnessed 
in Oxford, at least for a great number of years. 

Besides Mr. McLaren’s world-renowned gymnastic institute 
there have, it is true, existed from time to time certain rooms 
where men might learn something of the sword’s dexterous use 
or the more sturdy wielding of singlesticks ; but these “ schools” 
always were very short-lived. The late Mr. McLaren himself, 
albeit he was an admirer as well as an adept (after his own 
lights) of the pliant foil, used to deprecate all attempts to put 
fencing skill to the test of wide competition. The reason for this 
prejudice against fencing matches, in the midst of a community 
where matches of any kind are naturally held as obvious con- 
comitants of all sports, is not easily distinguishable. Be it as it 
may, it was reserved for a small knot of University men, with a 
strong taste for swordsmanship as a fine art, to start a fencing 
club, independent of gymnastics or pugilism, and to place its tuition 
in the hands of professed masters—teaching of fence being still 
one of those matters which “they order better in France.” And 
to “ inaugurate ” the young venture, an assault-at-arms of a truly 
representative kind was held, before a singularly appreciative 
concourse, in the Clarendon Rooms, under the guidance of Sir 
Frederick Pollock, the president, and Mr. T. A. Cook, the secre- 
tary, of the newest of Oxford’s athletic clubs. Unlike most 
public displays of the kind in England, the exhibition was of the 
sword proper, fe ce or exercise ; that is, it was unmixed with the 
usual a of sparring and wrestling, the clumsy wielding of 


quarterstaff, the swinging of Indian clubs, and with “feats of | ignorance are obvious. The inexplicable self-sacrifice of Mrs. 


strength,” all things which, as a rule, are introduced into am 
assault-at-arms as sops to the patience of spectators who appre- 
ciate but moderately the more refined subtleties of fencing. 

The new Club goes a step further (and one, we think, in the 
right direction) than most similar institutions, in forbidding the 
use within its rooms of aught but steel weapons; thus is the 
singlestick even banished from its pale: practice in cutting play 
must be carried out with sabres, and not with edgeless cudgels, 
which never can develop in the scholar the true and necessary 
sentiment du fer. Foil play, the key to all swordsmanship, formed 
naturally the staple of the entertainment, and at this graceful art 
many members of the 0.U.F.C. distinguished themselves in their 
opposition to well-known London swordsmen, Among the former 
were Mr. Crackanthorpe, of Merton, Mr. Cook, of Wadham ; among 
the latter, Mr. H. M. Paget, Mr. M. J. Sweetman (Worcester 
Regiment), Mr. Walter Pollock, Mr. Egerton Castle. 

Swordplay possesses among its many attractions an historical 
interest, and it was the intention of the promoters of the assault 
to have shown on the platform, introduced by a pithy historical 
disquisition from the President’s lips, the playing for a “ prize,” 
after the Elizabethan fashion, “at verie many weapons”: to wit, 
rapier and dagger, rapier and cloak, sword and buckler, and the 
good English backsword. Two, however, of the four amateurs 
who were to “play the prize,” had been disabled by previous 
fencing-room accidents with the uncompromising sixteenth-cen- 
tury black rapier (spada negra). Mr. Egerton Castle's left hand, 
suspended in a sling, was unavailable for dagger or cloak wielding, 
and Captain Hutton, being more recently injured, was unable to 
put in an appearance at all. Thus the field was reduced, in point 
of numbers, to Sir Frederick and Mr. Walter Pollock. Their con- 
test, however, with these obsolete but formidable weapons excited 
keen interest. At the “single rapier” Mr, Harry Pye, a gentle- 
man imbued, as to swordsmanship, with the graceful and cavaliero- 
like Sicilian school, opposed Mr. Egerton Castle with the long, 
wily, insinuating Italian blade. This weapon he later exchanged 
for an Italian sabre wherewith to meet Mr. Walter Pollock's 
French duelling-sword and Mr, Sweetman with the sabre. With 
such dissimilar weapons it was curious to note how evenly matched 
the passes proved to be. Mr. Cook and Mr. Sweetman, who are 
singularly handy with all hand weapons, met Mr. Castle with 
the German sabre and the “claymore” respectively, and the 
assault was brought to a close by a bout of the utmost anima. 
tion between M. de Goudourville, the Club’s maitre-d'armes, and 
M. Bourgeois, of the Langham Chambers Fencing-rooms, This 
final display between two “ professors” aroused much enthusiasm, 
and one of the foreign guests was heard to say, in delighted and 
hopeful tones, “ Allons, il y a un avenir pour les armes ici!” 
For the sake of a mighty pleasant and beneficial pursuit, we hope 
this may prove to be the case, and that the labours of Sir F. 
Pollock and Mr. Cook may have lasting and wide-spreading 
results. We may some day see a similar institution founded at 
Cambridge, and hear of an inter-University fencing-match as one 
of the athletic year's fixtures, 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


wns the story of Mr. Oscar Wilde's play, produced last 

Saturday at the St. James's Theatre, the public is already 
familiar. It is still, we believe, the privilege of the dramatist 
to tell his own story in his own way, although some critics 
have denied to him this right. But Mr. Wilde has exer- 
cised that privilege to its utmost limit. In the first act Lady 
Windermere promises to strike Mrs. Erlynne across the face 
with her fan, and we are worked up to look forward to that 
event in the second act, the scene of the ball. Instead, how- 
ever, the fan is dropped along with the intention, This is a 
dangerous realism; for, of course, though Lady Windermere 
was remarkably “ fresh” for her position, in real life she would 
hardly have struck a person in her own house. In a drama she 
might do so, and should. It isin Act II. that Mr, Wilde, by 
concealing the relationship existing between his heroines, has 
denied himself and his audience a dramatic situation; indeed, 
throughout the whole play the effect is theatrical rather than 
dramatic. If we were told in Act I, that Lady Windermere 
intended striking her mother, we should have experienced the 
excitement, and the relief afterwards that she had not done so. 
But, being ignorant of the relationship, we are merely dis- 
appointed; and no dramatist can afford to disappoint his audi- 
ence so early as the beginningof Act II. The horror of adaughter 
striking her own mother would, of course, be out of place in 
high comedy, and there is perhaps no other way out of the diffi- 
culty. But in Act ILI, the advantages of keeping ts still in 
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Erlynne, the adventures, is far more striking—far more startling 
than if “she had explained everything” beforehand. It would 
have been stale and unprofitable (though doubtless pathetic) to 
know that she was only trying to save her own daughter. And, 
considering her very disgraceful conduct, and that no benefit was 
to be reaped by creating difficulties between husband and wife, 
it was the least she could do, although the precise method was 
unforeseen by her. So in violating the canons of dramatic art 
Mr. Wilde has propounded a very interesting conundrum. 

Of the acting there is little to be said. Miss Marion Terry, as 
Mrs. Erlynne, though admirable in her character of the fascinating 
adventuress, was unsuccessful in the emotional scenes with Lady 
Windermere. Yet she understood her part, and is sure to im- 
prove. Miss Lily Hanbury found the part of the wife too onerous 
for her undeniable abilities. The performance of Mr. Alexander, 
as Lord Windermere, was the most satisfactory. The part gave 
him few opportunities. The finding of Lady Windermere’s fan 
was admirably rendered, and it was an incident that depended 
entirely on the actor himself. Mr. Nuteombe Gould’s misinter- 
pretation of Lord Darlington was but a gloomy piece of love- 
making. 

It is a quaint and curious circumstance that the funniest plays 
should so often prove to be those that are designed for the 
most serious. Intentional humour and comicality rarely rise to 
the height of the unintentional, though most luckily for many 
authors of plays the average spectator is not quick-witted, and 
as a rule is ready to take a remark, or even an incident, “in the 
spirit in which it is intended”—to quote the commonplace so 
frequently employed by those who want to say something dis- 
agreeable. Conceive a band of gipsies who are anxious to murder 
a man, and make a practice of heralding their approach by play- 
ing a wild dance tune on the violin, Think of the idea as an 
episode in a comic opera! It is not easily to be equalled for 
drollery ; and this perhaps, if we come to analyse motives, for the 
reason that it is exactly what a band of gipsies would not do, 
No. Stealth is the main requisite of the murderer who pur- 
sues his prey. Nothing to warn the victim of his enemies’ 
approach. Let the avenger make his spring, let the foul deed 
be done, and then, if you must have music, why—Ta-ra-ra- 
boom-de-ay! or any other triumphant pean that you like. 
But in Mr. Louis N. Parker’s play, 4 Bohemian, at the Globe 
Theatre, the gipsies always let on that they are coming to murder 
Mr. Norman Brooke if they can catch him—which is, of course, 
precisely what they cannot do until it occurs to some wiser man 
among them that the whole thing has got to be thought out 
afresh ; for what happens? Naturally when Mr. Norman Brooke 
hears the tune, which they have so obligingly told him announces 
his doom, he scoots off like a rabbit in the opposite direction. Of 
course he does—who would not ? 

But if we followed in detail all the absurdities of A Bohemian, 
there would be some danger of slightly exceeding the space which 

the production deserves. It is all a house of cards with the 
most shaky of foundations. A girl, Miss Olga Clifford, a great 
prima donna, asks Mr. Norman Brooke to go and register as 
hers a child born to her unmarried sister. Putting aside as, on 
the whole, just a trifle improbable, the idea that a girl would 
confide such a commission to a man from whom she is expecting a 
proposal of marriage, it might be urged, if it were worth urging, 
that there is not the very least reason in the world why this little 
felony should have been concocted. Brooke is rich, free, un- 
married, his own master, madly in love with Olga, and so he asks 
her to be his mistress, and accompany him in his flight from the 
indiscreet but persistent gipsies. When she refuses he un- 
graciously says that, if it must be so, he will marry her ; but not 
unnaturally she does not find the prospect tempting, and so when 
she is about to marry some one else he produces the false certifi- 
cate which states that she is the mother of a child. She could 
bring the most convincing proofs that this is false if Mr. Louis N. 
Parker would only let her ; but he will not, for he has incorrectly 
considered it desirable that he should write a fourth act. We 
will refrain from comment on the manner in which the author 
contrives to retard the fall of the curtain. The acting calls for 
no special comment, 


WELSH MINIMS. 

[tema to take any annual debate quite seriously, and 

last Tuesday’s debate on the Church of England in Wales is 
no exception to the rule, though it resulted in a satisfactory vote 
in favour of the Government, in spite of the loss of various 
Liberal-Unionist votes. Taken, however, in conjunction with 
the debate of the preceding Friday, on County Court judges 
in Wales, it suggests the satisfactory conclusion that there 
are a good many things which are untrue, that there are no 
available arguments against the Church in Wales which are 


the least new, and that there is no Welsh grievance of any im- 
portance. Among things which obviously attain to a ridiculous 
degree of untruth, Welsh statistics are conspicuous. When the 
leading lay champion of Welsh Nonconformity laboriously com- 
piles a religious census, and then refuses to publish any but a 
small part of the results, and that subject to unknown amend- 
ments—when five places of Church worship in a small town 
are overlooked, when two thousand persons are added to the 
population of the same place, and when the only undoubtedly 
correct return in one county is from Hawarden, even the 
simple Englishman becomes suspicious ; and his suspicions are 
not allayed by the recollection that Welsh Nonconformity 
has consistently and repeatedly declined the offer of the 
assistance of the enumerators of the national Census. The 
novelty of the accusations made against the Church may be 
judged of from the contents of the speech of the opener, Mr. 8, 
Smith. Through him, speaking on no less authority than that of 
the late Mr. Henry Richard, we are appalled to learn that every 
form of ecclesiastical abuse prevailed in Wales during the last 
century. We were not prepared for this, but should be some- 
what consoled by the general admission that the Church in 
Wales is growing and flourishing in every particular, were it 
not for the real novelty of the debate—namely, Mr. Bryce’s 
argument that this improvement of the Church is no answer to 
her enemies (true friends he would call them, but he means the 
same), for that no institution is at its worst when it is reformed. 
As an example of this he quoted the taking of the Bastille ; he 
might profitably have prolonged his illustration so as to include 
the September Massacres. 

Of things that do not matter, Judge Beresford’s appointment to 
a Welsh County Court judgeship seems certainly to be one. He 
cannot speak Welsh, and it is asserted that there are barristers 
who can who would make as good judges. As to the judge's 
legal qualifications, the satisfaction of the Attorney-General is 
to be preferred to the criticisms of two members of the House of 
Commons who have occasionally practised before him, some of 
whose remarks might well have been left unmade. Mr. Beresford 
acted for some time as his father’s deputy, and his appointment 
has certainly given satisfaction to the advocates who most 
frequently appear before him. That a County Court judge in 
Mid-Wales should be unable to speak Welsh is certainly to be 
regretted, though the inconvenience of such a state of things is 
apt to be a great deal exaggerated. At any rate, the Attorney- 
General professed general sentiments in accordance with those of 
his adversaries, and for the future, if the six barristers who can 
talk Welsh can also talk English and know a little law, they 
may hope to divide two or three County Courts among them. 
It may be hard on the Welsh, but they seem to like it so, and it 
really does not matter to other people, 


THE FROGS AT OXFORD. 


le revival of The Frogs of Aristophanes at Oxford last 

Wednesday was an unqualified success, if the enthusiasm 
of the audience may be taken as a criterion. Indeed, the audi- 
ence at the Lenza in 405 B.c. can hardly have been more voci- 
ferous in their applause at the sight of a comedy so full of the 
exquisite fooling that is for all ages, and of the spirit of auda- 
cious criticism that is especially characteristic of the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

The shortcomings that are inevitable in all such attempts at 
classical revival were well nigh lost sight of in the astonishment 
that so much still remained which was not only amusing but in- 
telligible. When Xanthias upon his donkey first trotted into popu- 
larity on the lofty narrow stage of the theatre of Dionysus, beneath 
the shifting sunlight of an Athenian spring, he spoke his lines 
before an audience of thirty thousand, kicking their heels against 
the marble seats that circled upwards from the ring of the 
orchestra to the southern slopes of the Acropolis, The nation 
(for it was little less) that was looking on were in the last 
struggles of a hopeless war. Arginuse had been won, but dearly 
paid for, and the catastrophe of A2gospotami was still to come. 
There was a touch of the recklessness of the situation in the plot 
and dialogue of the play; hints at a peace were no longer possible, 
for the last throw had been made in the hazard of the war, and 
the stake was double or quits. The only reference possible to con- 
temporary politics was to the one and only general, to whom every 
nation turns in a crisis of its fate; and the mere discussion of 
the return of Alcibiades showed even more clearly the desperate 
nature of affairs. The situation of the Comic Poet of Athens 
when called on for a plot at such a time must have been per- 
plexing. But his genius, giving a frolic welcome to such diffi- 
culties, had found a theme that could offend no one, and could 
give all a chance of laughter. Dionysus in his own theatre, with 
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his statue before him, which the Ephebi had brought in the night 
before, is represented searching in the lower world for a worthy 
priest to celebrate his festivals. The three great tragedians of 
Attica were dead, and none were there to take the vacant 
place. Should he revive Euripides or AschylusP After a 
doubt, which only adds strength to the conclusion, a doubt which 
no Athenian could imagine to be serious in Aristophanes, the 
older and the graver poet wins the contest held before the 
throne of Pluto. Such is the main argument of the play. 

The O, U.D.S. were very wise in laying more stress on the 
side issues of the comedy, such as the scene with Heracles, the 
chorus of the Frogs, and the voyage to Hades, than on literary 
criticism whose interest has chiefly been lost with the lost manu- 
scripts of the poets. 

Of these interludes, the meeting with the Corpse was the first 
incident that really roused the house on Wednesday. The bier 
and its shrouded occupant, borne in by mourners, to the wailing 
melody of a funeral march, was at first ghastly in the extreme— 
the light-hearted attempts of Xanthias to wake the dead added 
only another stroke of horror. Mr. Ponsonby’s yawn of half- 
regretful resuscitation broke the strain, The keynote of the 
play was struck, and actors and audience let themselves go; the 
mixture of the old paganism with the latest strain of sarcasm 
was irresistible. After this, strange echoes of the omnibus con- 
ductors shouting in Piccadilly mingled with the cries of Charon 
—“This way to ‘lartarus! Charing Cross! Bank! Bank!” In 
the next scene the fun grew faster still—to see Dionysus being 
tubbed in Greek, to hear the daily lessons of the Towpath making 
Hell re-echo with the curses of a coach condemned to everlasting 
work upon Infernal waters—all this was too much for an audience 
upon the banks of Isis. Criticism became impossible; Mr. Helbert 
in his extraordinary conception of Dionysus as an old maid, 
/Eacus with a bronzed chest and delicately-powdered face, 
Heracles a painted mass of incongruities, and struggling to be a 
Greek god through them all—everything was taken as classical, 
everything applauded. 

Of the music we may have more to say hereafter. The 
Chorus themselves, led by an exceptionally good Corypheus 
(Mr. Tapsfield), succeeded in rendering their difficult parts 
creditably. No company but one of amateurs would have had 
the audacity to attempt so much in the short time at their 
disposal for rehearsals, and Messrs. Furse and Lyon may be heartily 
congratulated on their success. Very few first nights—in any 
house—have been so free from obvious error. 


REVIEWS. 


TYNDALL’S NEW FRAGMENTS.* 


dig velume might be supposed from its title to be merely a 
fresh collection of pieces of the same kind as those which 
under the title of Fragments of Science have gone through several 
editions. But this is not so. Mr. Tyndall’s readers will find 
here examples of a particular literary power which he has seldom, 
if ever, put forth before except in commemorating Faraday. 
Certainly they will also find examples, and good ones, of the 

ular and half-popular scientific exposition of which Mr. 
Tyndall is a past master, and which has in common public repute 
unjustly, though to some extent inevitably, obscured the merit of 
his own original work. When we lay down these New Frag- 
ments, however, we think of Mr. Tyndall chiefly in a rather 
different capacity. It remained for him to prove himself an 
accomplished biographer in —_ human as well as things scien- 
tific, an attractive chronicler of men as well as of their work ; 
and this he has now done. His accounts of Count Rumford and 
Thomas Young, and above all his first-hand recollections of 
Carlyle, give Sim a new and distinct step of rank in the 
world of letters. Not that these essays are absolutely new: 
but the “ Personal Recollections of Thomas Carlyle” are recent, 
and the others are now first made accessible to the reading 
public at large. It so falls out by good hap that in every 
one of these cases there is a legitimate issue for that vein 
of Hibernian combativeness which it were affectation not to 


ize in Mr. Tyndall’s work. One might almost say that 
Mr. Tyndall is not quite happy without a seasoning of controversy 
to his exposition. t it is a chivalrous mood as well as a com- 
bative, for he is the last man to fight for his own hand. Many 
times has Mr. Tyndall done battle with pen and ink; sometimes 
the fray has become more personal than wholly beseemed the 
dignity of science, and things have been said on either side which 
are better forgotten. But in no case that we can remember has 
Mr. Tyndall waxed hot on behalf of his own person; it has 
always been some other ye or present, to whom he 
deemed that justice had been denied or allowed in scant measure, 
a Rendu,a Mayer, ora Wigham. We do not think the invidious 
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word “ priority ” has once been uttered by Mr. Tyndall in relation 
to any research or discovery of his own. He is a very knight- 
errant of scientific reputations. Now it is within memory still 
fresh what strange things Carlyle suffered at the hands of those 
who passed for his friends; Young, though secure in his just 
renown these many years, was long kept out of it by the insolent 
and ignorant malignity of Brougham ; and Rumford, us 
and honoured no doubt, still has been honoured with full under- 
standing only in the latter days. Here, then, Mr. Tyndall had 
fitting and congenial occasion for his championship; and he has 
himself right well. 
unt Rumford is the least interesting of Mr. Tyndall’s three 
subjects as a human being. Mr. Tyndall of course does not utter 
the word, but it is y possible not to consider Rumford a 
prig, though a prig of many virtues, and a man of talent in an 
extraordi variety of things, and of genius in some. He must 
have been a terrible youth when at the age of sixteen he sent this 
question to a friend :—“ Please to give the nature, essence, begin- 
ning of existence, and rise of the wind in general, with the whole 
theory thereof, so as to be able to answer all questions relative 
thereto.” It raises a kind of nightmare of science primers mixed with 
the endless interrogatories of the old procedure in Chancery. Nor 
do we think otherwise of the scheme of occupation w ich Master 
Benjamin Thompson wrote out at the age of seventeen, account- 
ing nominally for every one of the twenty-four hours, There is 
a point of saving grace in it however. “From five till bedtime, 
follow what my inclination leads me to.” Probably Mr. Tyndall, 
in quoting this document to show that Thompson “had learnt 
the importance of order in the distribution of his time,” did not 
mean to suggest that such is the way to become a pioneer of the 
physical theory of heat and a Count of the Holy Roman Empire, 
Our own moral would be that when a man does win himself a 
place among those whose discoveries cannot be forgotten, his 
puerile solemnities become exempt from ridicule, For they 
may have been really useful to him for a time. We never 
knew, for our own part, any good come of mapping out 
and counting hours, and we have known harm. The people 
who count their hours most are commonly those who least 
need it. Nevertheless what is bad for one temperament 
may be good for another. And if such mechanical aids to dili- 
mce and order are useful to a young man of Benjamin 
Thom n’s parts, they are useful to the world. It is curious 
that Thompson’s title of Count Rumford is a surviving witness to 
the old and apparently true spelling of the mother town in the 
English Essex, whose name is now written (but not pronounced) 
Romford. Mr. Tyndall prints in a note an interesting letter 
from a citizen of Romford on this point. In America the name 
had already disappeared in Thompson’s time. Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire contended for Rumford, and the finalis concordia 
by which New Hampshire prevailed was celebrated by changing 
the name to Concord: Emerson's Concord in Massachusetts is 
uite a different place, as Mr. Tyndall prudently reminds 
the British reader. We need not follow Mr. Tyndall’s ac- 
count of Benjamin Thompson’s part in the American war 
of independence, which no longer needs vindication. His con- 
sequent exile to Europe, his establishment and good service 
at the court of Munich, rewarded by the title under which he is 
best remembered, his foundation of the Royal Institution in 
London (which became something probably better than he in- 
tended, but certainly different), and his ultimate migration to 
Paris and ep! second marriage with Madame Lavoisier, are 
well known. Rumford was a just man and an excellent ad- 
ministrator, but punctilious and, one would think, not easy to 
live with unless he could — have his own way; and he was 
certainly capable of fits of violent temper. Still it is an accept- 
able opinion that his quarrel with Madame Lavoisier was due not 
so much to distinct fault on either side as to the incompatibility 
sometimes found between persons who have many qualities, 
and might have been very good friends in an ordinary way, but 
for the misfortune of having thought themselyes fit to be man 
and wife. As to Rumford’s contributions to science Mr. Tyndall 
aks both lucidly and with authority. We shall only add that 

e modern improvements in fire-grates which have been offered 
with more or less profession of novelty are mostly nothing but 
variations on the lines laid down by Rumford, namely a low 
hearth, fire-brick back and sides, and a narrow chimney opening. 
Any one who can direct a working builder to carry out these 
ideas will get at least as a fireplace as the more elaborate 
devices will give him. as we have fireplaces and 
burn coal in them, we shall be beholden to Rumford for having 
shown us the way to the greatest production of heat with the 
least waste and smoke. The heating power of a wood fire is not 
less remarkably increased by a fireplace constructed on Rumford’s 
principles. Why people go on making and using fireplaces of 
radically bad construction even in new houses is one of the 
mysteries of social economy. 

Thomas Young, who was appointed to the chair of Natural 
Philosophy at the Royal Institution on Count Rumford’s recom- 
mendation, had a good many points of resemblance with him. 
He was a man of active and varied accomplishments; and his 
independence of character is attested by two curious passages, 
Being af. tho of he refused 
the appointment of private secretary to the Duke of Richmond 
rather than renounce the customary drab which Friends still 
expected each other to wear (this was in 1794); and not 
long afterwards, he learnt to dance and sing, went freq to 
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the Pla , and plainly told a friend who attempted remonstrance 
that he had made up his mind for himself. Bo far as we can 
collect, Young was a more sociable and agreeable person than 
Rumford in general company. Unlike his successors at the 
Royal Institution, unlike Faraday, above all, he was not a suc- 
cessful lecturer. But the faculty of oral exposition has no con- 
stant relation whatever with that of original research. A 
Faraday or a Clifford could charm even hearers who did not 
understand them ; other great investigators have been obscure in 
the lecture-room even to their colleagues. Otherwise Young’s 
only shortcoming as a man of science was, in the words quoted 
from Helmholtz by Mr. Tyndall, “the misfortune of being too 
much in advance of his age.” 

The “Personal Recollections of Thomas Carlyle” will be prized 
by all to whom it gives pain to see the memory of great men dis- 
torted. Mr. Tyndall’s account of Carlyle, which must be read as 
a whole, restores Carlyle to us as a man who had a depth of 
genial human nature under his apparent roughness, and whose 
prejudices, if they were sometimes violent, were seldom more 
than skin-deep. Carlyle was at heart a Pantagruelist, and had 
the divine gift of laughter. “In the reported utterances of 
Carlyle”—so Mr. Tyndall sums up and confirms the experience 
of his wiser friends—“ we miss the deep peal which rounded off 
and frequently gave significance to all that had gone before.” 
The yf of Carlyle’s reception and triumph at Edinburgh is a 
model of biographical sgavtie, Mr. Tyndall’s own attempt to 
convert the Puritans of another Scottish city from their ways of 
go ge | strikes, to our mind, the one dissonant note in 
this volume. It was quite legitimate to point out to the men of 
Glasgow that the Puritan theory of a Sabbatical Sunday has 
really no warrant of either scripture or tradition, as, indeed, it is 
not even in accordance with any received Jewish observance of 
the Sabbath itself. The argument, good in itself, is both artisti- 
cally and practically marred when it is constantly interrupted by 
digressions or stage asides manifesting the speaker’s own indiffer- 
ence to the witness of tradition and scripture, whatever they may 
be. But we have so much good matter to be thankful for that 
we will enter on nothing controversial, 


NOVELS.* 


T* The Scapegoat Mr. Hall Caine has produced a romance 
which may not enjoy so wide a popular success as The 
Bondman, but which many of his readers will regard as the finest 
book that he has yet written. In a prefatory note, the author 
tells us that this study of Jewish life in Morocco “ is less novel 
than romance, and less romance than poem.” We read this 
statement with some alarm, for we feared that it masked a deter- 
mination to deal less scrupulously than ever with the hard facts 
of life. It has been the weak side of Mr. Hall Caine’s indisput- 
able talent that he has sought to present character too broadly, 
and action too theatrically. We hasten to say that in The 
Scapegoat he has shown a brave effort to conquer this defect; 
and we do not believe that any careful critic will deny that, from 
a purely literary point of view, this is the best novel which 
Mr. Caine has yet produced. He has not entirely overcome that 
bluntness of execution, that tendency to the art of the scene- 
inter, which has been an annoyance to the readers of his books. 

e still spoils his effects by tiresome catchwords, such as the 
incessant “and now a strange thing happened,” and by common- 
place phrases like “my brave boy”; but these are rarer in The 
than they have ever been before, and the book contains 

not a few passages in which the natural force and gusto of the 
author find adequate literary expression. The descriptions of 
Morocco scenery, and, above all, of the bustle of strange and 
crowded African cities, are often admirable. But Mr. Caine 
should not say that his story is a poem; it is simply a 1 gs 
romance, and a very capital thing that is to have produced in 
these exhausted days. A more accurate title for the book would 
have been The Scapegoats, for there are really two of them, 
Israel ben Oliel is the scapegoat of the Moorish Governor of 
Tetuan, through whom that worthy oppresses the Jewish popula- 
tion, and upon whom fall the curses and the revilings which 
belong to the Kaid. The other scapegoat is Israel’s daughter, Naomi, 
who is born blind and deaf and dumb, bearing upon her innocent 
head the sins of her father towards his people and his God. In the 
character of Israel Mr. Caine has endeavoured, not without success, 
to paint a character of unusual subtlety. This man, the son of a 
Moorish Jew, is brought up asa clerk in London, and when twenty- 
three years of age is summoned back to Tangier to his father’s 
death-bed. He comes too late ; his father is dead, his cousins have 
snapped up the inheritance and deny him; the whole Jewish 
community professes to hold him an impostor. He cannot go 
back to England, he is penniless in Morocco, with a heart that is 
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sore against his own people. The Moorish officials perceive the 
value of his London mercantile training, and he becomes Ameen, 
and in course of time absolute factotum to the Governor of Tetuan. 
In this position he shows no partiality to the Jews ; he serves his 
Moorish masters strictly, and consequently becomes an object of 
hatred and even loathing to his co-religionists. The Jews do all 
they can to destroy him ; but the Governor, delighted at the breach 
between his representative and the people of the latter, protects 
Israel at every turn, and checkmates the Jewish population. The 
problem which Mr. Caine has to work out is how, under such cir- 
cumstances, the piety of a Jew and his innermost race-prejudices 
can be made to survive the insults of his fellows, and how, as 
time goes on, his heart, instead of growing harder, becomes soft, 
and even, with the remnant of his English training, —, 
humanitarian. In doing this Mr. Caine occasionally sins wit 
one of his theatrical broad effects, but on the whole he succeeds 
wonderfully well. The analysis of the developing character of 
Israel is the most delicate work the novelist has yet accom- 
lished. 
P The other principal study in the book is of an interest much 
more obvious, but scarcely so legitimate. The intercourse between 
the blind, deaf and dumb Naomi and her distressful father is 
extremely pathetic, and we presume that the successive restora- 
tion, or creation, of the three lost senses is within the bounds of 
medical possibility. The circumstances recall a little those of 
that once popular play, King Renés Daughter. It would be 
unfair to tell the story, which everybody will be reading. The 
tender relations between father and daughter are ag 
dwelt upon, with genuine skill in the succession of details. We 
are inclined to think that Mr. Caine makes the phenomena of 
hearing, speech, and sight affect his young woman somewhat too 
childishly. Nor can we fail to note a blemish which commonly 
affects this author's creations—namely, that the passage of time is not 
allowed to mark its flight on several of the minor personages. The 
three usurers are aged men when Israel is a youth; they do not 
seem to be any older when he is an elderly man. This shows an 
annoying inattention to detail ; yet we must not allow ourselves 
to part with anything but praise from Zhe Scapegoat, It is not, 
indeed, without imperfections, but it is one of the most carefully 
conceived and ably executed works of fiction that this year has 
roduced, 
J When Mrs. Vere Campbell came forward with The Crime of 
Keziah Keene, we were able to say that, in spite of obvious 
crudities, that book was a powerful first novel, and presen 
elements of promise. We are sorry that maturing time has not 
ripened this lady’s gifts, She must do much better than Of This 
Death (a peculiarly odious title) if she is to do at all well. We 
have had too much psychology of late, perhaps, but some 
psychology—that is to say, some faithful observation of the 
phenomena of character—we do perp A demand, and even 
a style which is much more graceful and correct than that of 
the ordinary lady novelist will not excuse the absence of it. 
Phyllis Eden, a voluptuous English orphan, who suddenly 
becomes transformed, in a German school, from a scrubby child 
into a luscious odalisque, and who runs away, in perfect inno- 
cence of intent, with a Don Juan of a Hungarian opera-singer, 
one Heinrich Holfer, is a creature of vaudeville, who does 
not shock us by her want of self-restraint and even of de- 
cency because we do not for a moment believe that she exists. 
There is some pretty writing in the impassioned love-scenes 
which pass between this precious pair, and some cleverness in 
the mode in which their intrigue is interwoven with the fate 
of a previous victim of Holfer's amorosity. But the double 
tragedy by which Mrs, Campbell cuts the knot that she has 
twisted is unnatural even for vaudeville, and we have no patience 
with the crafty old gentleman of inexplicable malignity and fault- 
less shirt-front who acts the part of demon. This old person’s 
original name was Ralph Nickleby, and he has appeared over and 
over again in fiction until he is almost as conventional as the 
wicked baronet. We hardly know whether we are justified in 
proposing that Mrs. Vere Campbell should try again. Not, we 
are certain, until she has purged herself of all her ideal moonshine 
and her German sentimentality. 

Peggy's Perversity is a novel of a class that is respectable and 
far from uncommon. It deals with familiar phases of country 
life sensibly, exactly, and without the slightest trace of origi- 
nality. Peggy is a young orphan who has been adopted by a poor 
but admirable aunt, who brings her up with her own tomboys as 
atomboy. But Peggy has a half-brother of boundless wealt. 
who wishes her, at the age of nineteen, to come to his house an 
adopt the position of a sedate lady. Peggy’s perversity is the 
result of her inability to decide whether she prefers the old 
rough life, with its practical hardships and homely companions, 
or the new polished life of luxury and social ambition. She 
could be happy with either, but she oscillates from on» to the 
other, and is not happy at all. Mrs. Conney weaves the story, 
which is too long, with conscientious precision, without humour, 
but with a wholesome kind of perception of the forms of life, 
which is not unpleasing; the art she aims at from afar off being 
that of Miss Austen. Such books as Peggy's Perversity defy 
criticism. There is nothing to be said about them except that 
they are not ill designed to give a few hours’ innocent dis- 
traction. 

Some novels are best described as being turbid. We read them 
with ever-increasing difficulty, the atmosphere in them seems 
clouded. One of these is 4 Matrimonial Mixture, in which there . 
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is too much of everything, too many chapters in each volume, too 
many words in each chapter, too much tobacco, too much slang, 
too much chatter, and too much archness. It seems to us that 
we could tolerate the minor English novel of the day if its 
writers could only persuade themselves not to be so vivacious. 
But worst of all, perhaps, is their absolute inability to call any- 
i 7 its common name, so that a gipsy woman is sure to be 
“a withered beldame [sic] of Bohemian extraction,” and twi- 
light “ Nox beginning to unfold her sable cloak.” If all this 
were honest euphuism, much might be said for it, and Mr. 
Meredith might tell us that he does the same thing, only 
better. But unfortunately it is intended for humour, and the 
household gods abhor it. Mr. Jerome K. Jerome is strange enough, 
but diluted Jerome—which is what two-thirds of the inferior 
novels of the moment are full of—is as low a degradation of 
literature as we have yet reached. 
A very odd little story, provokingly clever, cynical, and incom- 
plete, is Some Emotions and a Moral, which is the latest contri- 
ution to the ingenious “ Pseudonym Library.” About the 
emotions there can be no question, but what exact moral “John 
Oliver Hobbes” wishes us to draw from her tangled skein of 
passions it is difficult to see. The action is slight, and rather 
conventional, involving two ill-assorted marriages and a suicide ; 
the charm and ad of the book—for it has power and charm— 
rest in the brightness of the dialogue and the trenchant way in 
which character is developed. The style is so easy, and some- 
times so brilliant (in spite of slips such as “ You're both so 
utterly unlike”), that we feel as though we ought to recognize 
a well-known hand under the disguising pseudonym ; but, as a 
matter of fact, we confess ourselves entirely in the dark. The 
heroine of Some Emotions and a Moral, Cynthia, Lady Cargill, 
the girl who is determined to marry success and notoriety, and 
who, through her own caprice, only succeeds in being unhappy 
with wealth and mediocrity, is cleverly drawn; and there is a 
certain old and very human dowager, who makes indeed but few 
appearances, but always welcome ones, This is Lady Theodosia, 
in whose social philosophy we can imagine Thackeray himself 
taking an interest. Throughout the talk appears to us to be 
unusually brisk and natural, and there is one scene—that in 
which Agatha reads to her sister the flattering account of the 
costume the latter wore at her husband's funeral—which is really 
of the first order. We confess to having been much piqued by 
“ John Oliver Hobbes.” 


BOOKS ON EGYPT.* 


WE. have frequently had occasion of late to notice the 
awakened interest in the history and art of ancient Egypt. 
The number of important books is constantly being added to; 
and, so far as can be seen, the number of books on the Pyramid 
inch and the connexion of the great passage with the history of 
Christendom is rather diminishing. As long as there are readers 
there will be fools, but the frowardness of their foolishness is in 
proportion to their ignorance. While comparatively few people 
visited the Nile, and while, of those who did, not one in a 
thousand could read a hieroglyph, it was easy for the theorizers 
to indulge their faculties. But now, when probably fifty per cent. 
of the tourists of Mr. Cook or Mr. Gaze can at least recognize a 
king’s oval, and perhaps spell out his whole nsme, books of fact 
are more frequent than books of fancy. There is no longer the 
tone which used to be universal in works of this class; the 
“if the interpreters of hieroglyphic writing are correct,” or, 
“if I am reading aright,” or, “the pa seems to indicate,” 
are gone, for now we can be certain.” The language as pro- 
nounced can never be recalled; but the meaning of hieroglyphic 
signs is thoroughly well known to an annually increasing num- 
ber of scholars. It was said at the time of the death of 
Deveria, some twenty years ago, that no one remained who 
could read the hieratic script or current hand in old Egyp- 
tian. Now, it would be easy to name half a dvuzen learned 
men who can decipher any papyrus, whether in_hiero- 
glyphic, demotic, or hieratic writing. Among them M. Maspero 
stands deservedly high. His taste, or, to speak more exactly, 
his eye, for art is comparatively deficient ; and while he was 
at Boolak the labelling which he occasionally altered from 
that of Mariette was almost always a On the other hand, 
although Mariette’s eye seldom deceived him, and although he 
could read a lapidary inscription with considerable ease, he never 
attained anything that could be called a competent knowledge of 
the language, grammar, and writing of the Ancient Egyptians. 
Miss Edwards resembles Mariette more than M. Maspero. Her 
eye is quick and almost unerring; her knowledge is defective, 
not in historical and artistic matters, but in grammatical. But 
she stands in the enviable position of being the best living expo- 
nent of the results of recondite research, and of being as free from 
theoretic fads as possible. 

In the present volume Miss Edwards treats us to a series of 
brilliant essays intended, and often successfully, to make the 
remote past live again for us. We have recent high authority for 
the usefulness of imagination in historical work ; and, strange as 
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it may seem, Miss Edwards’s early work as a novelist, and 
especially an historical novelist, enables her now to perform two- 
very different, but very needful, functions when she gives a lecture,. 
for the r part of her volume consists of popular lectures 
delive in America, She can imagine the reality—the 
dramatic reality, so to speak—of a scene ;-and she can pick out 
for detailed treatment those points which her imagination tells 
her will interest her audience or her reader. The first chapter is 
devoted to the statement of various questions and their solution 
by means of skilled explorations. e cases of Nebesheh and 
aucratis are adduced, The second chapter has a further 
account of buried cities. The third is on remy yd 
and the fourth on portrait sculpture, both being fully illus- 
trated and of great interest. But two chapters further on will 
probably attract the most attention. One, chapter v., is en- 
titled “ Egypt the Birthplace of Greek Decorative Art.” The- 
other, chapter vii., is devoted to hieroglyphic writing. With re- 
rd to the Egyptian origin of Greek art there is much that might 
said by way of criticism. There are people who reason about 
it thus—the art of the Ancient tians began to grow ages 
before the Pyramids were built, and it continued to grow until 
the time of the Twelfth Dynasty, and then suddenly ceased. 
Greek art, if derived from Egyptian, must have been derived 
while the proto-Doric columns of Beni Hassan were still new, and 
before the Egyptian sculptor had forgotten the rules which enabled 
his predecessors to produce the weahia figure of Ra-en-Ka, or tlie 
diorite statue of Chafra, assuredly the finest royal statue in exist- 
ence. That the Greeks borrowed from the debased art and rigid 
canon of the later Egyptians after, say, the accession of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, such a critic as we have been quoting would 
deny. And there is more to be said for such a view than we find 
in the lecture of Miss Edwards, who speaks of remains found at 
Naucratis and other places. But these remains are comparatively 
mature, The Greek pottery of the earliest period has yet to be 
identified, unless Mr. Petrie’s discovery of fragments of it in 
buildings of the time of the Twelfth Dynasty be established b 
further explorations. Meanwhile, it rests on evidence too w 
to be generally tangible, and is vigorously disputed by some who 
ought to know. The discovery was not made in time for Mise 
Edwards's lecture, and the puzzle remains where it was for the 
resent. The supremacy of Greek art becomes less wonderful if 
it was derived from the Egypt of the Twelfth Dynasty. It is 
nothing less than miraculous if it was derived from the t of 
Thothmes III. or Rameses II. 

The chapter on Writing is also very interesting. Miss Edwards: 
makes no attempt to trace the history of its modern decipher- 
ment, and follows, geen too closely the Italian system of 
transliteration. With regard to this latter point, it leads her to- 
make what is an absurd assertion. She says P. 245) that the 
hieroglyphic alphabet contains three forms of t, but has no d and 
no z. But one of the t’s she gives is transliterated, for some in- 
ecrutable reason, as t with a dot, and is pronounced, as Miss 
Edwards must know, as d. There is one true t, the feminine- 
suffix or article. Next she has one of the two forms of the 
Greek 6,8, the first, which is th, and not t, being represented 
by her, or her printer, by a letter which looks like O. Lastly, 

e gives the well-known serpent which —— the modern Z. 
and the numeral 7, which foreigners still write with the third 
line, and she calls it t’ with an accent. These are but slight 
matters, and it is at least satisfactory that she does not evem 
mention the ridiculous system, first invented in Germany, 
and then adopted by French scholars, in opposition to the- 
usual system adopted by most people; a system first settled 
by De Reuss, and afterwards endorsed by a congress sitting: 
in a German town. The force of patriotism, as understood by 
Frenchmen, can no further go. To spite the Germans, the 
abandon the French system and adopt a German one, although. 
it is the worst. Miss Edwards wisely avoids all such econ- 
troversies. She might, perhaps, have told the romantic tale of 
the first guesses of Dr. Young, of his imprudent revelation of 
them to a foreigner, of their subsequent adoption and expan- 
sion by Champollion, and of Champo lion’s characteristic denia} 
of Dr. Young's priority. All this, and the equal priority of » 
Teutonic investigator, who was working on the same lines, and 
coming to the same conclusions as Dr. Young, at the same time, 
a time several years before Champollion’s so-called discovery, 
makes a very entertaining story, and in Miss Edwards’s hands 
would have added t brilliancy to the chapter. But, as 
before, she has wisely avoided controversial matter. For our- 
selves, we are under no such restrictions, and it is absolutely 
necessary to notice the transliteration question, because, while 
Miss Edwards adheres to what may called the congress 

stem, and M. Maspero, as a naturalized Frenchman, to the- 

erman system, so universally condemned except in France, the- 
last reviser of Murray splits the difference by the simple device 
of adhering to both alternately, though there is considerable im-- 
provement in this respect in the new edition, and some of the- 
more impossible and jaw-breaking forms have been assimilated to- 
ordinary usage. 

M. Maspero describes, of course imaginatively, his impressions. 
of a visit to Thebes in the time of a king of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty. His incidents are drawn from various documents and 
from sources of many kinds of value and authority. The pictures. 
are specially lauded in the preface. “They have been executed 
with remarkable fidelity ; it is the Egyptian .... himself thes 
they show us, and not those caricatures which are too often seem 
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in our books.” As to this, they are chiefly reproductions from 
other books, and, in many cases, represent scenes of a period very 
remote from that of the Nineteenth Dynasty. The adoption of 
the system of transliteration we have indicated renders it im- 
possible to pronounce the proper names, and still more impossible 
to retransliterate into their original hieroglyphics. What would 
Dr. Budge make of “ Khonshotpou, Ahmosou, Nouhri,” which 
occur with others on a single page? M. Maspero gives a graphic 
description of the Temple of Karnak, but we could have ad- 
aired it more if he not called it the “Temple of Amen.” 
Was there any divinity named Amen, alone, in the time of 
Rameses II.? Nevertheless, the description of life among the 

tians, about the time when Pharaoh’s daughter adopted 

oses, is vivid and correct. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NAVIES.* 


T’ perhaps, requires some stretching of the formula to include 
the Development of Navies in a series of “EventsofourTime.” 
Half a century of changes do not constitute an event, in the sense 
in which the word is applied to the war in the Crimea or the 
Mutiny. But the publishers of the series have rightly enough 
resolved not to be pedantic. Since they have decided, again 
rightly enough, to include “Achievements in Engineering,” and, 
with less obvious propriety, the “Opening of Japan,” among the 
“events” to be narrated, they could not have omitted the “ De- 
velopment of Navies,” which is an acceptable, if not severely 
correct, term for the sweeping revolution made since the accession 
of the Queen in the construction, materials, means of propulsion, 
and armament of warships. We are not sure that it might not 
fairly be objected that the scope of the book is too limited. The 
development of navies is only of the general development 
of shipping. Captain Eardley-Wilmot’s hook would be not less 
interesting, and certainly not less valuable, though doubtless it 
would have been more difficult to write, if he had followed the 
development of the ship, whether war or merchant, steamer or 
sailing clipper, and had even sacrificed his special chapter on 
coast-defence vessels, and his two on foreign navies, in which 
there is necessarily some repetition and some publication of mere 
statistics. But Captain Eardley-Wilmot wrote his book in his 
own way, which he was entitled to do, and not in ours. 

Writing, then, in his own way, and within limits voluntary 
or im upon him, Captain Eardley-Wilmot has made a very 
readable book, popular in so far that it is free from an excess in 
the use of technical terms, and yet not full of mere talk about 
his subject and about it. His starting-point is the perfection of 
the ~ line-of-battle ship by Sir William Symonds—a very 
genuine “development,” and withel one of the most melancholy 
examples of the waste of human ingenuity, for hardly had it been 
done before it was rendered useless. The marine steam-engine 
vas very reluctantly accepted by the navy. Few officers would 
acknowledge that it could do more than itelp to supply the sail- 
—— with tugs and scouts. Mr. R. C. Oldknow, who con- 
tributes the chapter on Steam Propulsion, justifies the reluctance 
-of these officers, by showing that with side-lever engines, which 
were necessarily carried high, and their vulnerable paddle-boxes, 
the first war-steamers would have been very easily disabled. It 
was, we believe, never properly tried, but it is tolerably certain 
that the best paddle-wheeler ever armed might have been beaten 
to a standstill in two minutes by a sailing war-ship which had a 
decently drilled crew and was not becalmed. But it was a case 
of ceci tuera cela. Mr. Oldknow describes, in a readable style, 
how “ceci” developed from side-levers and paddle-boxes to the 
“twin screws driven by four sets of triple-expansion engines of 
the inverted vertical cylinder type” of the Blake. Mr. Old- 
know, who was a fleet engineer, is manfully enthusiastic about 
his own side, but is not blind to the excess of engineering in- 
genuity which has inflicted on us so many engines which are too 
Fie for the power they were pectin | to develop. Captain 

ley-Wilmot has to take notice of an analogous riot of the 
inventor's zeal in his chapter on Ordnance. He sums up the case 
for and against the monster gun, in what ap to us to be an 
essentially sound way, though with more “he sac for this same 
ogre than we should care to show ourselves :— 

The case in favour of monster guns is that they represent concentrated 
power and ability to do immense mischief if properly applied. A single 
projectile from such a piece could pierce the stoutest battle-ship or 

etrate the thickest armour carried. Nor, with the assistance of 
Pydranlic apparatus, is their manipulation more complicated than 
with guns of half their weight. Though themselves offering a large 
mark, their very bulk is a tection against light projectiles. 
As inst these ints in their favour, three main objections 
may stated. First, that the portion of a ship covered by the 
extremely thick armour is so small that hitting it under the vary- 
ing conditions of a sea-fight must be a chance. Second, it therefore 
becomes more profitable to attack the larger unarmoured area, or at any 
rate that area will be struck by the greater number of projectiles. For 
such work moderate-siz+d guns are sufficient and superior to those throw- 
ing enormous bolts, which would pass through thin armour without impe- 
diment. Thirdly, there is the risk of half your principal armament being 
disabled by an accident, or by a single lucky shot from your enemy. On 
the whole, therefore, I think the balance is in favour of smaller guns, and 
I view monster ordnance as one of the abnormal growths of peace, which 
the rough test of war will sweep away. 
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It appears to us that in this passage Captain Eardley-Wilmot has 
condemned the monster gun in a very workmanlike manner. 
Ordnance and steam propulsion are, though of vital im 

in themselves, subordinate matters in this book. Captain Bardley 
Wilmot’s main subject is always the ship. is first eight 
chapters are devoted to the change, slow at the beginning and 
then confusingly rapid, from liners such as Sir William Symonds’s 
Vanguard to the barbette ships and —— cruisers of to-day. 
The story contains many instances of wasted skill and outlay, not 
the less melancholy because in some cases they were nobody's 
fault. The immediate supersession of so fine a vessel as 
Inconstant is a very sad case in point—though here, perhaps, it 
is going too far to say that nobody was to blame in the manage- 
ment of her. She was, as Captain Eardley-Wilmot points out, 
reduced from a prime sailer to a slug by overballasting when the 
Admiralty was thrown into a panic by the capsizing of the 
Captain. As for that unhappy craft herself, she is a terrible ex- 
ample of the price which must occasionally be paid for experience 
when you are working with experimental weapons. The author 
has some very just remarks on the failure of some of our vessels 
to atain to the s they were designed to reach. It is as often 
as not due to the overgunning of them; an old practice in our 
navy, which after all has been frequently justified by the result 
when it did come to push of pike. Captain Eardley-Wilmot 
= useful accounts of the scattered naval engagements of the 
ast half-century in the course of his book. We also notice with 
some amusement that he takes General Hamley to task pretty 
vivaciously, and not without a show of reason, for his strictures 
on the conduct of Admral Lyons in his History of the Crimean 
War. The book ends by pointing out that, in spite of all changes, 
the old balance of power on the sea seems to be undisturbed. 
This is true, for if Italy and Germany have come up, Spain, 
Holland, and the Scandinavian Powers have gone down. If there 
is any change, it will be mainly due to the fact that France and 
Italy are not likely to act together, as France and Spain did in 
the times of the Family Compact or during the First Empire. 


JAPANESE LETTERS.* 


T was a bold ventnre to tread in the footsteps of the author 
of the Lettres Persanes and his more a, if less philo- 
sophic, imitator, to whom English literature owes the Citizen of 
the World. But the British sailor is dauntless to a fault, and 
Commander Berkeley may on the whole be congratulated at not 
lagging within immeasurable distance of his predecessors who 
amused and instructed the eighteenth century with the portrayal 
of its vices and its humours. The days of steam are to the full 
as open to satire as the days of wigs; but it may be doubted 
whether nineteenth-century readers have not lost the faculty 
which gave Newbery’s hack a sufficient public. We relish, now- 
adays, strong adjectives, crude violent language, and heaped- 
up facts devoid of that artistic arrangement which alone gives 
them significance. The half-uttered aside, the suggestion pointed 
with a not ungentle smile—these make no impression upon our 
blunted wits. Ifwe wish to be heard, we must speak loudly, 
roughly even, and with mathematical directness to the point. 
Stump-oratory has destroyed whatever delicacy the intellectual 
palate of Englishmen may once have possessed. Hence it is 
possible that the politely-expressed criticisms of Tokiwara 
and his friend Yashiri may not receive the notice they 
merit. There is, perhaps, no very great profundity in them; 
but at least they ought to serve the useful purpose of reminding 
us, in no harsh spirit, that the ways of Western civilization are 
not all perfect. Tokiwara is the Altangi of the eighteenth 
century modernized, and Yashiri is a not-silent Fum Hoam. 
Like most of their countrymen, they are not troubled by excess 
of modesty, and see no reason why their country where seppuku 
and torture flourished up to a few years ago, and where the 
millions still bow down to idols of wood, stone, or bronze, should 
be refused the fullest equality with the nations of the West. It 
is, indeed, on this side of the discussion—the Japanese side— 
that our correspondents are themselves least safe from criticism. 
As to seppuku (harakiri), “ it were traitorous,” writes Yashiri, 
“to my best instincts to write aught against it,” and the 
Western objection to suicide he believes to be founded on religious 
bigotry, and to be equally unreasonable and unreasoning. He says 
nothing—but he is no worse than the globe-trotters—of the 
delusive character of the just-fledged Constitution, which socleverly 
takes back with one hand what it pretends to grant with the 
other ; of the wholesale and merciless gagging of the press, through 
which and through which alone can the wants of the State become 
known ; of the oligarchical system, which now confines practically 
all political power to two out of the four clans who, with the aid 
of a Shogunate false to itself, assured the success of the restora- 
tion movement of 1868; of such acts of useless tyranny as the 
recent expulsion of some thousand unaccused persons from the 
capital in a single day; of such severities as the wholesale 
military executions that took place in Tokio not very many years 
ago. National greatness is scarcely to be founded upon exquisitely 


* Japanese Letters: Eastern Impressions of Western Men and Manners, 
as contained in the Correspondence of Tokiwara and Yashiri. Edited by 
Commander Hastings Berkeley, R.N., Author of “ Wealth and Welfare. 
London: John Murray. 
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uered enros or beautifully painted faience, and to the inquiry 
what contribution to literature or philosophy—or even to art in 
any but a very limited sense of the expression—Dai Nippon has 
ished since the adoption of Chinese civilization some fourteen 
centuries ago, no satisfactory answer can be given. Even the 
Turks have ironclads, railways, foundries, schools of science, and 
so forth, most of the material apparatus indeed of civilization, but 
they are still barbarians. So, too, are the Russians, or nearly 
so; and unless the Japanese manage to seize and assimilate the 
true spirit of Western civilization, which, after all, is only to 
be found within Christianity, hidden though it often is under 
dogma, bigotry, and hypocrisy, the nation is in no small peril 
of an arrest of growth at the level accepted on the Bosphorus 
and the Neva. The gay, happy exteriors of Japanese life, as 
Yashiri himself warns us, must not be taken at more than 
their real value. The South Sea islanders are equally facile and 
leasant of intercourse. The very imitativeness of the Japanese 
1s rather a token of weakness than of strength. The Greeks, the 
Jews, the Romans, the English—all the strong races—have never 
been imitators, and the wholesale acceptance of a novel civiliza- 
tion, hated and despised almost up to the moment of acceptance, 
was, to say the least, no compliment to old Japan. The strange- 
ness of the see of an Eastern people willingly, even 
enthusiastically, adopting Western forms of life has turned the 
heads of globe-trotting bookmakers, and led to an indiscriminate, 
and often ignorant, laudation which to the majority of well- 
educated Japanese is nauseous in the extreme. As a race the 
people of Dai Nippon are as good as any other; but the traditions 
of centuries cannot be got rid of by any amount of rescripts, Acts 
of Parliament, paper codes, or science colleges. Positive advance 
is the work of time, under conditions of intellectual and political 
freedom which are far from being realized in the so-called “ Eng- 
land of the Far East.” 
® It must not be supposed that Yashiri, the stay-at-home corre- 
spondent, whose letters, as more essentially Japanese in tone, are, 
perhaps, the more interesting of the two series, does not see 
many of the points above indicated. There are not a few cha- 
racteristics of old Japan of which he regrets the disappearance 
under the new régime, and in the representative system he 
perceives “something of the nature of a solemn farce.” He 
understands that a nation to be great must work out a 
civilization of its own, not depend upon mixed formulas of 
foreign origin; and in this connexion, by the way, he shows 
no little sv in turning the tables of “topsyturvydom” 
upon the West. But he does not clearly enough see that 
the core of Western civilization is freedom, social, political, 
and intellectual, and of the debt modern Europe owes to the 
Greeks, the Romans, and the Teutors he makes the briefest 
mention. Nevertheless, one of the greatest difficulties the 
Japanese have to encounter is the total absence of any such 
foregoers in their history. Tokiwara, to whom it is time now 
to turn, does, on the other hand, devote a letter to the Jews; 
but merely as more or less despised elements of Western society. 
Tokiwara, in some sense, plays the part of the Man in Black, but 
lacks the fine humour with which Altangi’s interlocutor, in what 
seem to be simple narratives or descriptions, hits off the follies 
of the time. His style wants lightness, but he is not altogether 
deficient in ironical power, and he duly Pl reciates the great- 
nesses of Western, and especially of English, history—to which 
that of Japan has so little of like to show. The seamy side of 
civilization is fairly enough exposed and satirized ; but, after all, 
this is no very difficult task—the difficult task is to discover a 
method of reconciling freedom with moral and social order. One 
cannot help wishing Tokiwara were a true liege of the descendant 
of Jimmu. As it is, the success of this volume will hardly, to quote 
the author of the Citizen, be “owing to the foreign air of its 
rformances.” Tokiwara smacks too much of the Conservative 
lishman, not devoid of that love of grumbling from which 
even the rabidest Tory is not exempt. The correspondence, how- 
ever, does fairly present the more obvious features of a part of 
the case as between Japan and Europe—for it is as much a 
defence of Japan as a criticism of Europe—but it displays only a 
superficial acquaintance with the events of the last thirty years. 
It is unhistoric to speak of the three hundred feudal nobles 
spontaneously abandoning their ions in 1869—what ap- 
parent abandonment there was fad reference to an intended 
resumption of rights under the Mikado instead of the Shogun. 
In the same way the question of treaty revision is usually 
misunderstood. But for the dilatory action of the Japanese, 
the revision might have been accomplished fifteen years ago or 
earlier. But the Japanese Government could never make up 
its mind as to what it would be contented with, nor was the 
opening of the country to foreigners, which was the price of the 
revision, ever altogether acceptable. What now seems to be 
desired is that the treaties should be, not revised, but torn up, 
and carte blanche given to Japan to make such treaties as she 
pleases. The subjection of foreign residents to Japanese jurisdic- 
tion, again, is not merely a question of brand-new codes drawn u 
by a succession of mediocre “ legal advisers,” to be ra tre | 
by inexperienced judges. There remains the great question of 
evidence in a country whose farrago of scripts requires at least 
five years’ study to master; and the inquisitorial and secret mode 
of taking proofs éstablished by the proposed codes, in a country 
where the press is gagged, must dole considered. Finally, the 
ninth and tenth letters (of Yashiri) contain the best exposition 
we have seen of the unrest and lack of ideals which especially 


| 


characterize Japan at the a day, and explain the somewhat 
haphazard eclecticism in which apparently her policy is resumed. 
The volume is certainly worthy of perusal; its portrayal of 
Japanese thought, if insufficient, is more just, on the whole, than 
what is to be found in any work more recent than Miss Bird’s 


Unbeaten Tracks. 


THE TAROT OF THE BOHEMIANS.* 


as is a book that professes to be an absolute key to occult 
science. It proves to be an account of the Tarot pack of cards, 
which is thought by Papus—apparently a French theosophist 
who disguises himself under this pseudonym—to be the most 
ancient book in the world. Although woodcuts of the picture- 
cards are given, together with other weird-looking diagrams and 
symbols, the explanation of the mystérious qualities of the Tarot 
is itself a mystery to the reader, the reason being that this book 
is intended for the “exclusive use of Initiates.” A little know- 
ledge of the terms of occult science is required, a trifling and not 
too accurate acquaintance with some of the ancient philosophers’ 
views of the universe is presupposed, and a ot-like memory 
of the twenty-two letters of the Hebrew alphabet is indispensable. 
Besides this the reader must be eae to handle figures and 
symbols as Izaak Walton advised his angler to use his wrigglin 
worm, “as if he loved him,” else the figures and the symbols will 
escape his mental clutch in triumph; at the best they have but 
the substance of a dream. 

Much ingenuity is shown in the explanation of the greater or 
major arcana, which are all picture-cards. There are twenty-two 
of them, one for each letter of the Hebrew alphabet, according to- 
Papus. Beginning with the Juggler, he explains the design by 
still deeper symbols, connecting the figure with a so-called 
“primitive hieroglyphic” and the Kabbalah, under the head of 
“ affinities,” and affirming that the position of the figure and the 
very shape of the hat have philosophical and religious significa- 
tions. In fact, the intricate meanings attached to each card 
amount at last to the history of the universe, including creation 
and the life of man here and hereafter, from a metaphysical point 
of view, tempered by a sort of spiritualistic and theosophic 
ecstasy over the things of our work-a-day world. The letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet glide in amongst these phantasies like irre- 
levant sprites, and, amongst other absurdities, the letter he loses 
its vital existence, together with its aspirate, and the well-known 
origin of the letter aleph being ignored, it is supposed to be made 
up out of the letter yod four times repeated. Occult mysteries 
are said to hang on these comical misrepresentations, and they 
will have to go in quest of other and less philological places of 
refuge. By the time the lesser or minor arcana are reached, 
where common packs of cards, with an extra picture card, are 
dealt with, the spirit of the Tarot should have entered into the 
reader, causing a stupefaction that will enable him to take the 
pranks the numbers play with each other as the most natural 
thing in the world, or out of it. For instance, a number that 
“binds” others together, apparently by its own elastic nature, 
is rewarded by becoming the first of a new set. By virtue of 
this innate self-transforming power of the fourths and sevenths, 
the major and minor arcana are united, and the latter are also 
marvellously marshalled amongst themselves. 

Although these mystical explanations are given with a pro- 
found gravity, a suspicion that they may not appear sufficient is- 
shown in the Introduction, which says, “ true occult science . . . 
appears to many only the flight of a bold imagination.” This is 
an excellent description, cheerful, and even attractive, and the 
imagination of the reader, becoming emboldened by the apparent 
infinity in which to fly, forthwith disports itself along the em- 
pyrean. But a gigantic cobweb, left by that old woman erewhile 
sent to sweep them off the sky, lies cruelly in wait for the un- 
wary. For the Initiate is expected to imagine “a huge trans- 
_— here” as existing at a “considerable distance” from 

im, in the vast regions of the air—for instance, “at the distance 
of the earth from the sun”—upon which all the arcana will be 
marked in numbers, and names, and symbols, in company with 
the four specially mystic Hebrew letters, yod-he-vau-he. A 
diagram being given, the task is seen to be simplicity itself. 
Imagination is caught in the shining web, and lunacy mercifully 
supervenes. 

After the Tarot had been revealed—of course only to those 
who can receive it—we are shown how its “ruling principle” 
may be applied to everything mortal man can venture to name. 
The very colours of the prism are proved to correspond with it 
and with the organs of digestion, by means of a diagram, An- 
other figure gives the signs of the Zodiac “in correspondence ”— 
not epistolary—with the king, queen, knight, and ve of the 
minor arcana, while the “trigons”—fiery, airy, earthy, and 
watery—show their origin, and become even more inexcusably 
futile than ever. The two facts that one of the great authorities 
of the last century upon the Tarot was a hair-dresser's assistant 
who devoted his life to these cards, and that another self-consti- 
tuted student of more recent times died of starvation in pursuit 
of its mystic numbers, seem to prove that a strange fascination 
lurks in their depths. The Initiates are required to go through 
uncanny experiences, and are warned that madness may or may 


* The Tarot of the Bohemians. By Papus. London: Chapman & Hall, 
Limited. 1892. 
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not come to those too weak to bear them. Let them take the 
warning to heart. Success does not seem altogether desirable, as 
it entails association with a mighty mass of nonsense in any 


case. 

Yet, if this was really the celebrated and sphinx-like “ wisdom 
of the ancients,” the neophytes and initiates of old must have 
enjoyed themselves, after all,a good deal more than has been 
hitherto sup To use the imagination is an acknowledged 
pleasure; so that in the days when novels were scarce occult 
science furnished data as subjects of interest. The plots were 
extremely involved, the time no less than eternity, the place not 
only everywhere, but also nowhere. The tale was told in the 
seventy-eight volumes, called cards of the Tarot. In spite of the 
huge otodems of the work, there was no mention of several 
well-marked and important factors of existence. Common sense 
has not the footing of a fly left for it on those slippery pages, and 
knowledge that is not hidden or occult must go homeless amo 
the myriad “ houses” for every abstract attribute. Virtue an 
wice are so surrounded by symbols that they are crushed to the 
earth or beneath it. Poetry and prose are alike incapable of ex- 
pressing the totally inexpressible thing rightly dubbed occult 
science, 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 


R. HOWELLS'S volumes are none the less welcome that 
they are written of the Venice of thirty years ago. The 
Venice that ned and sulked under the Austrian yoke was an 
enchanting city to the intelligent foreign visitor. It transported 
you into realms of gorgeous unreality. You seemed to see the 
glowing reflection of the rich stuffs from the Asiatic looms, and to 
reathe the fragrance of the spices of Araby. The shadowy evi- 
dences of its vast medizval wealth were still visible in the statel 
em that looked down on its Campos and on the Grand Canal. 
t was still the stereotyped Venice of the Doges and Bucentaur, 
although in decay and decidedly out at elbows. There were no 
screeching steam-launches hurrying to and fro about the railwa 
station; there was much dilapidation, but little restoration. If 
the Austrian soldiers had their barracks in some of the grandest 
patrician mansions, per contra their gay and admirably fitting 
uniforms contrasted pleasantly with the funereal black of the 
gondolas and the tattered costume of the gondoliers; and the 
military bands, playing twice a day in the Piazza of St. Mark, 
even lured the sullen Italians to listen. And that is the Venice, 
smiling through her mourning, which Mr. Howells has revived. 
He knew it well; he loved it, and got terribly bored there. For 
‘three years he filled the sinecure of American Consul, in the 
stagnating port that had no Transatlantic trade. He was so 
hard driven to make a decent pretence of deserving his salary, 
that he reported on the flourishing commerce of old Venice, and 
has condensed the report in one of his most interesting chapters. 
Meantime, falling into the leisurely ways of the place, he observed 
the inhabitants, with their far niente manners, and he industriously 
hunted up the associations of the past. He was a singularly 
cultured and lettered Consul; but at the same time he was a 
shrewd, sceptical, and somewhat satirical American. Compelled 
to rust himself, he could not help ridiculing the citizens, who, 
hovering between beggary and the most modest of competencies, 
bent their energies to the business of cheap dissipation and the 
interminable task of frittering away time. He recalls the deadly 
feuds, like those of the Montagus and Capulets, or Neri and 
Bianchi, which divided the city ; when one caff2 was patronized 
by the patriots and others by the Tedeschi, with the treacherous 
Italian sympathizers who occupied posts of emolument under the 
detested strangers. He relates his experiences of noble but grasp- 
ing landlords ; of courteous tradesmen always eager to cheat; of 
invaluable servants whose devotion to their masters was only 
surpassed by their sacrifices of honesty in the interests of uhem- 
selves and their families. He tells humorously of his unfortu- 
mate attempts at bargaining, in which the descendants of the 
shrewd old Venetian traders had invariably the best of it, and 
of the beggars, whose dignified but somewhat contemptuous 
courtesy consigned him to penitent humiliation upon refusing an 
alms. As for his observations on society in general, on pictures, 
churches, trades, and pretences at trades—the restaurants—which 
were detestable—the cafés, with their various classes of custo- 
mers, the sacred legends, the historical traditions, &c., his volumes 
— with his countryman Mr. Story’s Roba di Roma. 

A Winter Cruise in Summer Seas, undertaken in quest of 
health, Mr. Atchison shows how much a pleasant writer may 
make of small ————- and scanty materials. He took a 
return ticket to Buenos Ayres by the Royal Mail Packet Com- 
pny steamship Clyde, and he only went ashore while the vessel 

ay in the ports where she touched. But he gives a series of 
vivid impressions of what he did see; he managed to pick up 
zauch useful information ; and he hits off amusingly the idio- 


ox Venetian Life. By William Dean Howells. London: Longmans & 


A Winter Cruise in Summer Seas—Hiw I Found Health, By Charles C. 
Atchison. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

Atlantis Arisen : Talks of a Tourist about Oregon and Washington. B: 
Mrs. Frances F uller-Victore London : Lippincott & Co. f 

Across Russia; from the Baltic to the Danube. By Charles Augustus 
Stoddard. London: Chapman & Hall. 1892. 


syncrasies and eccentricities of some of his fellow-travellers. 
note of his very moderate expenses may interest those who 
care to follow his example. His ticket, including bills for liquor 
on board, with tips, came to about 65/., and 1oo/. covered every- 
thing, with hotel bills for the days he on shore, and even 
the indispensable articles of dress added to his outfit. We have 
the inevitable description of the noble Clyde, with her spacious 
accommodation, her arrangements aguinst submersion, and her 
powerful machinery. But we are pleased and surprised to learn 
that the men who stoked the furnaces were supplied by means of 
the air-shafts with air as cool and abundant as that circulating 
on deck, A gentleman from Monte Video explained the means 
by which huge fortunes are amassed in South America. The 
vernments undertake to made advances to half the estimated 
value of estates, The grantee bribes the official valuator to esti- 
mate property worth 10,000/. at fifty times the money. The 
swindlers share the spoil, after transferring the property to a man 
of straw. He says elsewhere that Celman, the late President 
of the Argentine Republic, is understood to have retired with a 
fortune of several millions. We believe that to be true, and the 
mystery is that his successors should leave him undisturbed in 
the possession of his ill-gotten gains. We should be slow to 
think that they fear that prosecution might establish an awkward 
and damaging precedent. Mr. Atchison notes the condition of 
the finances in Argentina and elsewhere, and gives a picturesque 
account of the eccentric fluctuations of the currency, and of the 
inconveniences of never knowing within 50 per cent. how much 
the coin in your pocket may represent. He has some curious 
observations on the diamond trade in Bahia, which, notwithstanding 
South African competition, is still brisk. It is reported that 
the Emperor who died the other day possessed a stone of 1,680 
carats, roughly valued at between five and six millions sterling. 
We can only hope, for the sake of the Comtesse d’Eu, the 
tale may be true. He paints again the familiar picture of the 
entrancing beauties of Rio de Janeiro Bay; but he gives a most 
repulsive account of the foul and pestilential state of the harbour, 
which makes the lower city a very hotbed of fevers and epidemics. 
And we may wind up with his spirited second-hand sketch of the 
gaucho of the Pampas, whose virtues are far more than counter- 
balanced by his vices; who divides his days between mad riding 
and madder revelry; who is a peaceful citizen when he 
to be sober, and a howling remorseless fiend when drunk. 
Atlantis Arisen isan enlarged and rewritten reprint of a former 
volume. To call it “the talks of a tourist” about Oregon and 
Washington Territories is rather a misnomer. In reality, as Mrs. 
Victor says in her preface, it is the fruit of various visits and of 
close observation, and deals largely in matters of fact and in im- 
rtant statistics. Going into minute detail about the several 
istricts, so far as they are known or have been explored, it will 
undoubtedly be of great value to intending immigrants. Yet 
we should give an unfair idea of it were we to convey the 
impression that Mrs. Victor is insensible to the picturesque and 
romantic side of her subject. She subordinates the esthetic to 
the practical; but she brightens the book with anecdotes and 
many excellent bits of description. In especial, she gives a 
humorous and very graphic account of Tacoma, which she styles 
the City of Destiny. ough scarcely, perhaps, going so far as 
its founders, she generally agrees with them as to the promise of 
its future. The central lots in Tacoma have been freely 
“boomed”; it is not yet more than fifteen years of age; it has 
not, perhaps, much more than half that number of inhabitants. 
Yet it regularly sends street-cars along tracks running six miles 
through the forest, past the isolated and straggling suburban 
residences which trace out the lines of projected thoroughfares. 
If no foreigner had ever visited the European dominions of the 
Czar, Across Russia would have been an extremely interesting 
volume. Mr. Stoddard writes pleasantly and well; but, for the 
best of reasons, he has literally nothing that is new to tell. He 
merely travelled by train from St. Petersburg to Warsaw, by way of 
Moscow and Nijni-Novgorod. He enjoyed himself so thoroughly, 
and was so much gratified by what he saw, that he is inclined to 
take genial views of everything. He is even disposed to make 
somewhat light of the sufferings of the Siberian exiles; but any 
hasty conclusions to which he may have come upon this matter 
will be corrected by our notice, in a future article, of Mr. 
Kennan’s important work on Siberia. 


THE WINDSOR PEERAGE.* 


A SMALL handy book that contains the name and some par- 
ticulars, however slight, of every one who bears a title, 
however small, is a boon to the politician as well as to the general 
reader. Mr. Walford’s book consists of an ordinary octavo, 
rather gaudily bound in cloth, with more than six hundred 

of closely-packed information, in small type for the most part, 
but, on the whole, extremely clear. There are no cuts; buta 
description is appended of the arms of every peer and baronet. 
We have notices of all the judges, of the “Jubilee Knights,” of 
English bishops, and lists of the names of the members of the 
numerous orders, such as the Bath, the Indian Empire, St. 
Michael and St. George, and the rest of the orders which have 


* The Windsor Peerage, Baronetage, and Kani By Edward 
Walford, London: Chatto & Windus. 1892. 
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been founded in such profusion during the reign of Queen 
Victoria. 
We note a few errors and misprints. Under the Berners 
rage we have the arms of Lady Berners given, without name, 
ing, in fact, those of Wilson. But the Baroness is married, and 
her paternal arms are only half the “achievement.” Mr. Walford 
himself gives the surname as “ Wilson-Tyrwhitt.” Under Argyll 
we notice that Lord Archibald Campbell’s only son is named 
“Niall Diamid”—an obvious misprint. On page 186, Mid- 
burst is described as in Surrey. The family seats of lord de 
Saumarez are wholly omitted. Under Grey de Ruthyn the only 
arms given are those of Grey, although the surname of the present 
lord is Clifton. There are several similar slips which might 
easily be corrected. The book is so useful that very little will 
make it more so; but on a general review of the heraldic depart- 
ment we are inclined to think Mr. Walford would be well advised, 
as he gives no pictures of the arms, if he omitted them altogether. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


« HEREFORE ?” (1)—the wherefore of life, of labour, of 
ambition, of desire—was the question Hermann von 
Prosch was in the habit of asking himself and other people from 
the beginning of the first volume. A little later on, cooler lost 
his ancestral woods by a lawsuit, and being jilted by an heiress 
whom he did not love, he was on the point of replying to his 
favourite query by blowing out his brains, The visit of some 
officers from the neighbouring barracks, resulting in a wager, a 
desperate feat of horsemanship, and the sudden death of one of 
his visitors, caused him to alter his mind and devote himself to 
the family of the dead man. He became their self-constituted 
= improved their property, played the violin with infinite 
eeling to the widowed mother, taught the young heir the way he 
should go, dictated to the servants, and made himself an object of 
unreasonable aversion to Friiulein Hanka, the lovely daughter of 
the house, in whom he met his fate, and found, as is written on 
the last page of the second volume, the “aim of his existence.” 
The plot is slight and its narration might be condensed ; but Herr 
Robert Byr’s characters are very living and natural, and provincial 
life in Southern Germany is admirably represented in the Czech 
household with which he is chiefly concerned, in the house and 
factory of Bachschneider, a nouveau riche, and in the luxurious 
hunting-lodge of a local magnate. 

The adventures of the Dalmatian sailor, Pietro Galiba, as set 
forth by Jokai Mér in Twenty Thousand Years under the Ice (2), 
leave the scientific discoveries of M. Jules Verne’s heroes and the 
daring of Mr. Rider Haggard’s far in the shade. A buccaneer 
“of Quebec ” shot a wild goose, and proceeding to pluck it made the 
discovery that the feathers of its tail had been —— each con- 
taining a smaller feather, round which collodium leaves bearin 
infinitesimally minute copies of the lost sailor’s MS. were wound. 
How this document was submitted to a learned Society in 
Calcutta, to a philologic Society in Rio Janeiro, to the Academies 
in Yeddo, Pekin, St. Petersburg, and Buda-Pest, and how it 
came at last to be deciphered by a newspaper correspondent, is 
not the least amusing episode of this wild parody. Meanwhile, 
the missing sailor had been reported as dead, the captain of the 
Tegethof having discovered that he had “left him behind” by 
an unclaimed four centimetres length of sausage, this being the 
measure of the crew's rations. me. Galiba appears to have 
been so satisfied with her status as his widow and the pension 
allotted to her, that, should the true story of his remarkable 
adventures meet her eye, she can hardly begrudge him his honey- 
moon and subsequent See married life with a twenty-thousand- 

ear-old bride, nor the companionship of his venerable father-in- 

aw, the patriarch Lamech, nor the devotion of his pet bear. The 
deliverance of the fair Nahama from her crystal coffin, the finding 
of the amber which brought her to life, its application to the 
refractory Lamech, the trousseau evolved from the sails and fi 
of the Tegethof, the crimson salt-lake in which the gigantic 
primeval lizard disported itself, the intelligence and devotion 
of the bear Babi, the removal of the Tegethof to another province 
of the North Pole, the wonderful dawn seen from the new stand- 
point, are things that must be seen, in the pages of this record, 
to be believed in. 

In one of the opening pages, written at the age of nine, of the 
4 of the Princess Charlotte Amélie de la Trémoille (1652-1732), 
told by herself to her son, Anton II., Count of Aldenburg- 
Bentinck (3), she says :— 

It had become the fashion to write one’s cwn portrait ; I wished to make 
mine, which was considered so passable fur my age, that it was printed in 
the Book of Portraits (La Galerie des Peintures, ou Recueil des portraits et 
éloges en vers et en prose .... dédié & S.A.K, Mademoiselle) at p- 64. 
My eyes [says the daughter of Madame de Sévigné’s “ bonne Tarente,” the 
niece of Turenne, the “ good cousin” of Louis XIV.] are black and rather 
too small, my face is round, with a slightly turned-vp nose, well-marked 
eyebrows, a very pretty mouth, a pointed chin, with a dimple, a very 


(1) Wozu? Roman von Robert Byr. Stutt Leipzig, Berlin: 
Deutsche Verlagsanstalt. 

(2) 20,000 Jahre wnter dem FEise. Roman von Maurus Jokai. 
| =~ para deutsche Bearbeitung von Ludwig Wechsler. Berlin : Otto 

anke. 

(3) Das Leben der Prinzessin Charlotte Awel'e de la Tremoille, Griifin 
von Aldenburg, erzihit von ihr selbst. Kingeleitet, tibersetzt und erliautert 
von a, Reinhard Moser. Leipzig: Schulzesche Hof-Buchandlung und 


white skin when I wash myself thoroughly, and a rather large head. I 
have more wit than discretion, give more willingly than I receive, am of a 
very gentle disposition, and yet sometimes a little defiant. I love to give 
alms and to read, especially the Word of God [the young writer came of 
Lutheran parents on both sides, her father being Henri Charles de la Tré- 
moille, Prince de Tarente, and her mother, Emilie, Princess of Hesse- 
Cassel]. I Jove my people with all my heart, am not greedy, do not like 
to be laughed at, am very cheerful, am no longer obstinate, but am, to tell 
the truth. somewhat self-sufficient. I am fond of playing, running, and amuse- 
ment. I like to see work done, and hate inaction. I am e-pecially trustworthy, 
am very fond of my servants, am not fond of liars, and hate myself when I 
have lied. I love curiosities. I am happiest with my own people. I am 
not boastful, and shall never be time-serving. I do not like to beat or to 
be beaten, am not passionate, yet a little hasty. I fear God, and love to 
do His will, and I hope that He will bless me. 

This was written about the time that Mlle. de la Trémoille, at 
the Court of Anne of Austria, fell off the tabouret on which it 
was her right to sit in the presence of Royalty, the tabouret being 
very high and uncomfortable, and the lady’s legs very short—an 
episode which provoked “hearty laughter” from the company, 
and laudatory verses and obsequious prose from the poet Urbain 
Chevreau. There is an irresistible quaintness in this grave child’s 
record of the Court of France, its stilted ceremonial, and its 
familiar personages, followed by a vivid picture of feudal life at 
Thouars, and of official life at the Hague. Then came a time of 
family dissension and religious controversy, refuge at. the Court 
of the writer’s aunt, the Queen of Denmark, side-lights on Danish 
and German history, a short and happy marriage, a much-tried 
widowhood, more than one eventful journey, honoured and 
restful old age. 

Goethe's Mutter (4), compiled from original documents, illus- 
trated by many portraits, and enriched by the delightful letters 
of “ Frau Aja,” is a work for which one cannot be too grateful 
to the compiler. In its pleasant and lucid pages we become in- 
timately acquainted with people who influenced the great poet's 
life ; in the old-world gossip of those letters, that were never 
written for publication, we hear the voices of his time, as by the 
scent of dried rose-leaves in a forgotten china bowl one may 
sometimes evoke a bygone garden whose lawns and pleasaunces 
are buried under “ institutes,” “ memorials,” or factories. 

Herr Karl Hegel's researches on Stdédte und Gilden der ger- 
manischen Vilker im Mittelalter (5), two volumes, the fruit of 
ten years’ labour, are at length published as a corollary to his 
Geschichte der Stadtsverfassung in Italien. In the earlier work, 
written some forty years ago, the historian set himself the task of 
following the working of Germanic institutions in the conquered 
Latin provinces, In the later he concerns himself solely with 
the origin and development of statesmanship among purely 
Germanic races. 

Quadripartitus (6), an English law-book of the year 1114, 
a Norman work on Anglo-Saxon law, is now printed and pub- 
lished, for the first time, by Herr Liebermann, with exhaustive 
notes and an able preface, in which the dates and origin of the 
charts compiled by the anonymous jurisconsult are studied. 

“Is Sociology a Science ?” (7) is the problem propounded by 
Herr Ludwig Gumplowitz, in four books ; the first treating of the 
Nature of Sociology, the second of History as a Natural Factor, 
the third of Politics as Active Sociology, and the fourth of the 
Latest Literature of nae being a critical résumé of the 
work of Letourneau, Combes de Lestrade, De Greef, Cocojanni, 
Vaccary, Lippert, Simmel, and others. 

We have further to acknowledge a contribution to the history 
of seventeenth-century literature (a monograph on Christian 
Hofman von Hofmanswaldau), by Dr. Josef Etlinger (8) ; an epic 
entitled Der Heiland(g), by Dr. Franz Liidorff; the Ketil and 
A’smundar Sagas (Zwei Fornaldarsogiir)(10), followed by the 
Hrélfssaga, edited, with German notes, by Dr. Ferdinand Detter ; 
the first number of the Scandinavisches Archiv(11), a quarter] 
journal of Scandinavian philology, philosophy, and history, edited 
by Edward Theodor Walter; Nos. 65 and 66 of the Encyklopéidie 
der Naturwissenschaften (12); two philologic works, Studien zur 
Geschichte der franzisischen Konjugation auf -ir (13), and Studien 
zur indogermanischen Sprachgeschichte (14); and a lexicon of 
German Declensions and Conjugations(15), which, for once, will 


(4) Goethe's Mutter, ein Lebensbild nach den Quellen. Von Dr. Karl 
Heinemann. Leipzig: Verlag Artur Seemann. 

(5) Stiidte und Gilden der germanischen Vilker im Mittelalter. Von 
Karl Hegel. Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

(6) Quadripartitus, ein englisches Rechtbuch von 1114 nachgewiesen, und 
— bisher ungedruckt, Herausgegeben von F. Liebermann. Halle: Max 

mayer. 

(7) Sociologie und Politik. Von Ludwig Gumplowitz. Lei : Dunker 
und London Williams & Norgate. 

(8) Christian Hofman von Hofmanswaldau, Von Dr. Josef Etlinger. 
Halle : Max Niemeyer. 

(9) Der Heiland. By Dr. Franz Liidorff. Miinster: Litdorff. 

(10) Zwei Fornaldarsogiir. Werausgegeben von Dr. Ferdinand Detter. 
Halle: Max Niemeyer. 
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Theodor Walter. Lund (Schweden): Gleerupsche Universitéts- 
Buchhandlung. 
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delight the schoolboy for whom it is intended, for it is a 

humorous attempt to teach these intricacies “by help of reason 

= rhyme,” and such verse as might have added renown to Hans 
itman. 


MISS MOZLEY’S ESSAYS.* 


HE “ Memoir” prefixed to this volume, supplemented as it is 
by the sympathetic reminiscences of the Bishop of Salisbury, 
pleasantly prepossesses one in favour of the author of the Letters 
and Correspondence of J. H. Newman, The picture of Miss Mozley 
in her quiet home upon the Trent, occupied happily in literary 
work, but not occupied in that work to the exclusion of other 
interests, domestic and benevolent—for she was a Sunday-school 
teacher and church decorator, a radiating centre and sympathizer- 
general—is wholly of that reposeful and seductive type to which 
ave humanity, racked by unsound ambitions, and dreaming in 
disquiet of repose, turns (g myn J with a wistful, but generally 
insincere, attraction, as to that country quietude which, as George 
Sand says, is ever /’idéal des villes. To live serenely to eighty-six, 
to find one’s vein and work it without excitement, to grow old 
imperceptibly and to die without pain or protracted illness, 
leaving only behind one the memory of those actions which 
blossom in the dust—this, indeed, is life and death in all ways 
memorable, in all ways desirable. And this seems to have been 
the fortunate destiny of the writer of these papers. 

They do not constitute Miss Mozley’s most important contribu- 
tion to literature. This, we take it, was the editing of her 
brother’s writings, and especially the Newman correspondence 
above referred to—“ that wonderful book,” as the Bishop of 
Salisbury calls it, “ wonderful for its sympathy and its fidelity ; 
wonderful for its reserve and its unreserve, wonderful for its 
grasp of detail and its good sense.” But they exhibit sufficiently 
the combination of almost manly vigour with feminine sweetness 
and refinement which is claimed for her, while they manifest 
abundant literary knowledge and intellectual acuteness. If they 
have a fault, it is that they are a little over-copious, and would 
have gained by judicious trimming. Yet they are elegantly and 

isely written, and betray little evidence of a feminine hand. 
Dne of the most notable of them, though it is the last in the 
volume, is that on Adam Bede, which the author of the novel 
declared to be the best she had seen, and she proved the sincerity 
of her verdict by sending her reviewer The Mill on the Floss, 
though the “ Memoir” does not record whether Miss Mozley 
criticized that also. What specially characterized this review of 
George Eliot’s book was its clever penetration of the sex of the 
writer, an hypothesis which was supported with great ability. 
Another paper which betrays much varied study is that entitled 
“Schools of Mind and Manners,” the leading argument of which 
is that the branch of education which concerns high breeding, 
as opposed to intellectual culture, is at present almost wholly 
neglected—a conclusion which may uae be gainsaid. Other 
= treat of La Bruyére, Temper, Illustration, Social Hyperbole. 
ut the one which will, perhaps, find most universal acceptance 
is entitled “ The Poets at Play,” being a delightful causerte on 
the rhymes produced by professed versemen “ out of pure idle- 
ness,” as Sir Joshua’s father said of his drawings. The scraps of 
song which Scott flung away in his “ Journal,” the rhymed 
letters of Cowper, Charles Lamb's petition for Gallery orders, 
Prior's invitation to Harley, Gay’s inimitable receipt for stewed 
veal—all find a fitting record. Among the neatest is Canning’s 
despatch to Sir Charles Bagot, quoted in part not long since by 
the late Mr. Lowell in one of the happiest of his after-dinner 
In matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much ; 
With equal advantage the French are content, 
So we’ll clap on Dutch bottoms a twenty per cent. 
Twenty per cent., 
Twenty per cent., 
Nous frapperons Falck with twenty per cent. 


It would be interesting to know if one odd result of this despatch 
is still to be found in the F. O. records. 

Falck was the Dutch Minister. It is a pity that the proofs of 
this interesting collection have not always been carefully read. 
Johnson is made to use the same rhyme twice in “Oft in danger, 
yet alive.” And the “Penny Ballads” is a queer misprint for 
the “ Percy Ballads.” 


ASYLUMS FOR THE INSANE.+ 


two handsome volumes on asylum construction and 
management do infinite credit to the compiler, the printer, 
and the publishers. In any other country than our own, cer- 
tainly in the United States and our larger colonies, a work of 
this kind dealing with a subject of the highest ublic importance, 
but of a technical character, and therefore of a comparatively 


* Essays from Blackwood. By the late Anne Mozley. London: 


+ Hospitals and Asylums of the World; their Origin, History, Construc- 
tion, Administration, Management, and Legislation. Vols. 1. and II. 
— By Henry C. Burdett. Numerous plans. London: J. & A. 


limited use, would have been issued by the Government, as the 
result of the labours of a Commission, and not left to the enter- 
prise of private individuals. Mr. Burdett has, however, made 
several ventures of a similar kind, and we hope he will find a 
sufficient number of architects, medical officers, local authorities, 
and public librarians willing to reward him for his labour and 
outlay in its production. 

By the somewhat grandiose title of Asylums of the World, 
those of Europe, the United States, and our British colonies and 
dependencies are chiefly meant; and in these days of Inter- 
national Congresses and specialists’ pice we the differences in 
the construction and management of modern asylums is not so 
great as the differences in national character and domestic habits 
might lead us to expect. Medicine is nowadays the most cosmo- 
politan of the arts and sciences, and its discoveries, improve- 
ments, and mistakes are spread with lightning rapidity over the 
civilized world, and produce a singular uniformity of practice. 
The differences which exist in the care of the insane in different 
civilized countries are interesting, therefore, from an historical 
rather than a practical point of view, but such as they are they 
are described at great length by Mr. Burdett from personal 
observation and careful official inquiry. Experts will readily 
discover these differences, but for the general reader it would have 
been more useful if, after giving the details under the head of 
each country, the author had given a summary of the points of 
difference between foreign countries and our own at the end of 
each chapter. 

The portion of the work with which we are least satisfied 
is the historical chapter on the treatment of the insane in early 
times; and seeing that it deals with the burning of witches in 
the middle ages, and the efforts later on to suppress insanity 
by cruelty and ill-treatment—darkness, starvation, and chains 
—it is for the most part very gruesome reading. It is unfair, 
however, to our forefathers to treat this subject from our pre- 
sent humanitarian standpoint. The nerves as well as the hearts 
of men were harder then than now, and their ignorance, super- 
stitions, manner of living, and treatment of criminals should be 
stated side by side with their treatment of the insane. Johm 
Howard’s account of the treatment of prisoners is as dark a 
chapter in the social history of Europe as that of the treatment 
of the insane at the same period, and it was due quite as much to 
the thickskinnedness as to the cruelty or the prejudices of the times. 
When men could be hanged for sheep-stealing it is not surprising 
that a madman who was believed to be alike troublesome, dan- 
gerous, and useless to society should be kept in manacles. Not 
only are records of this kind undesirable, but the language in 
which they are put forward lacks the sobriety necessary to @ 
technical work, and there is often a carelessness in the style which 
we hope will be avoided in the promised volumes on Hospitals. 
Could anything be more careless or clumsy than the following 
statement of aninteresting fact —“ The first Christian institution 
[for the insane] founded by private benevolence was undoubtedly 
established in England. How far the two institutions established 
prior to A.D. 700 were entitled to be considered asylums we have 
discovered insufficient evidence to enable us to decide.” 

The extent of the work may be judged of by the range of sub- 
jects dealt with. Beside the architectural details of the con- 
struction of asylums and the functions of the medical super- 
intendents and their staff, questions of overcrowding, restraint, 
employment in domestic and outdoor occupations, the colony 
systems, amusements, and some American “ experiments” are 

iscussed in detail. Among the summary remarks on these 
various subjects we find the following statement, which will pro- 
bably be more acceptable to the benevolent members of the com- 
munity than to the average ratepayer:—“ The lot of the pauper 
lunatic consigned to a county asylum in England to-day is far 
more enviable than that of a pauper living in the workhouse, 
Indeed, some superintendents believe that there is a growing 
tendency among paupers and their friends to feign mental aberra- 
tion in order to gain admission to the county asylum.” While 
taking this rose-coloured view of our public asylums, our author 
makes some severe strictures on private ones, as may be gathered 
from his concluding remarks :—‘ While we are quite ready to 
admit that many private asylums are admirably conducted, we 
have still reason to fear others contain abuses which are not only 
opposed to the best interest of the insane, but which are at the 
same time anything but creditable to our day and generation.” 
Every one will agree with his remedy for this state of things, 
namely, the gradual extinction of asylums conducted by private 
persons for their own commercial benefit. 

Mr. Burdett’s second volume is specially devoted to the subject 
of the construction of asylums, and abounds in “ model” plans 
which in their extent and intricacy are almost as painful to con- 
template as the chapter on medieval prison-asylums is painful to 
read. We suppose it is absolutely necessary for the “ adminis- 
tration ” that our public asylums should be so large and intricate, 
and that they are not the outcome of the fancy of architects, or 
the fads—the experience we should say—of the doctor superin- 
dents ; and that the local authorities consider it desirable they 
should crown the tops of our hills with their huge asylums as 
monuments of the most grievous misfortune which may befall 
ourselves, our families, or our friends. In dealing with the 
subject of overcrowding, Mr. Burdett and all the persons 
in the treatment and care of the insane think of the physical, and 
not the moral, evils of massing a large number of individuals 


together ; but in every condition of life moral contagion is more 
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subtle and far-reaching than physical contagion, and we may 
hope that when this fact is sufficiently recognized we shall see 
po more of these huge buildings studding the country in solitary 
but conspicuous situations, and that cottages and small and un- 
pretentious buildings will take their place. All large buildings 
of this kind are for their inmates; but there is some excuse 
for making a charitable institution conspicuous, as its existence 
depends on public support. But there is no such excuse for 
parading our rate-supported institutions before all the world. 
Amongst the most useful and novel subjects dealt with in the 
work before us is the construction of a lunatic hospital for the 
clinical instruction of medical students in London by the County 
Council, and the opening of existing asylums for the same Dn 
pose. The subject is of great importance to the better medical 
treatment and quicker recovery of the insane, as well as to the 
training of salle men. Among the many anomalies of our 
present system of medical education there is no greater one than 
that medical men who have had no opportunities for studying in- 
sanity are by law ssed of the power of signing certificates 
for the detention of lunatics in asylums. Mr. Burdett’s volumes 
are full of matter which is of the highest interest to everybody 
personally ; but it is of special value to all those who are con- 
cerned with the care and treatment of the insane, as showing 
the high-water mark of our knowledge of the subject up to the 


present time, 


SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHY.* 


hae death of Mr. Willoughby Smith, which occurred very 
soon after these reminiscences were published, has made 
another gap in the ranks of the veterans who were the nursing 
fathers of the submarine telegraph. Through the accident of his 
connexion with the Gutta-Percha Company at the time when the 
laying of cables began to be seriously mooted, when gutta-percha 
was the only appropriate material for insulating the wire, Mr. 
Smith became an electrician and a pioneer in the new art. His 
connexion with this branch of applied electricity was a — 
one; as chief electrician of the Telegraph Construction an 
Maintenance Company, he played a considerable part in the 
laying of the Atlantic cables and in the subsequent spreading of 
the cable network over every sea ; he devised the system of testing 
which is universally employed while cables are being laid, to 
detect any failure of the continuity or of the insulation of the 
conducting strand. In this and other ways his services have 
been conspicuous and permanently valuable; and he held a pro- 
minent place in the electrical world almost up to the end. As 
a member of the little ring of worthies to whom credit is due 
for the victories of submarine hy, he was particularly 
well qualified to write a book which should interest electricians 
much and the public a little, and should at least serve as the raw 
material of engineering history. 

To say that he has entirely failed in doing this is to go too far. 
An old cable hand, at all events, can take some pleasure in read- 
ing this book, and no narrative of the early days of cable-makin 
and cable-laying, however garrulous, and bald, and scrappy, coul 
be quite void of interest for those whom fortune has been kind 
enough to let share in the delights and excitements of a cable 
eqpeliiies—whe have heard the line whistle over the stern 
sheave when all went well, or watched it laboriously climbing in 
over the bows after something had gone wrong; who have spent 
long hours in the darkened testing-room, anxious and silent as at 
@ sick-bed, intent on the light-spot which gouged the condition of 
the wire. Any one on whom the spell of the cable has fallen will 
be glad to glance through s where he will find memoranda 
that stir the old pulses, recalling days when the fate of the cable 
was the one engrossing theme that left no room for any of the 
insignificant interests of common life. 

But we are afraid that neither Mr. Smith's ience nor the 
excellence of his subject will make the general public find his 
book readable. In the hands of a writer who possessed any 
graphic power, or who was even able to give a clear, orderly 
narrative of the events he had taken part in, the material might 
have been made attractive to ordinary readers as well as valuable 
to professional experts. As it is, the book, as a whole, is neither 
the one nor the other, save in a very few passages. Much of it 
is a dreary story cf professional jealousies and trade rivalry, and 
we are reminded that the early history of cable work is dis- 

red by some ugly blots. There is a vast deal of detail of a 
wholly trivial kind, which contributes nothing of vividness to 
the story. The later chapters, , are made up for the 
most part of extracts from note- oak log-books, bare memo- 
randa of times and lengths and tests, and these are set down 
with nothing but the most meagre of links in the way of 

i narrative. The earlier chapters are better; they give 
us a tolerably connected account of the first experiments in cable- 
laying. Even there, however, there is a conspicuous absence— 
we will not say of literary form—but of any sense of how a book 
Ths book opens by telling h the earl f 1850, the 

book opens by telling how, in ear) of 1850, 
Gutte-Percha Com “ what considered a 
very large order.” It was for twenty-five knots of what 
electricians now call core—namely, copper wire insulated by a 


* The Rise and Extension of Submarine Telegraphy. Willough 
Smith. London: Visto & Lim 


covering of gutta-percha. In modern cables the core is always 
protected first by a serving of hemp or jute, and then by an 
outer sheath of soft steel wires, which are relied on to furnish 
the mechanical strength which the cable must have in order 
that it may stand the pulling about which it receives in laying 
and iring. But in that pioneer trial there was no idea of a 
protecting sheath; the naked core was to be laid in the Channel 
to form the first telegraph between England and France. There 
was but a single wire of copper inside (nowadays there is always 
a strand of several wires twisted —) and this was covered 
with gutta-percha so thickly as to bring the diameter to half an 
inch. The covered wire was wound on a great reel on the deck 
of a steam-tug in Dover Harbour, and after a number of 
liminary trips, the line was laid on the 23rd of August, ibs. 
Lead sinkers were attached at every hundred yards to carry 
cable to the bottom; for in the absence of any heavy sheathing 
its specific gravity scarcely exceeded that of sea-water. The 
attempt was at once made to open communication, but o- 
signals seemed to pass, nothing could be made of them, and Mr. 
Smith records that the operators at each end were tfully 
forced to the conclusion that those at the other end had been 
lunching, not wisely, but too well. Next day matters were worse; 
no signals would pass at all. The cable was broken, and so 
ended this first attempt at submarine telegraphy. 

The signals of the first day had been unintelligible, not because 
of any breach of continuity on the part of the cable, or failure in 
temperance on the part of its guardians, but simply in consequence 
of electrostatic induction, the influence of which in retarding the 
electric pulses was not then understood. It was to overcome the 
difficulty caused by induction that Sir William Thomson, eight 
years later, invented his mirror galvanometer, thereby making it 
[a ae to speak at a reasonable pace even through lines as 
ong as those that cross the Atlantic. That, however, is a later 
of the story. 

Next year the attempt was renewed, the core this time being 
encased in a sheath of iron wires, and, after a number of sm 
hitches, the work was accomplished, and communication was 
established between the two countries in October 1852. This 
success led on to other pam. To connect England with 
Ireland was the next step; but the first cables, from Holyhead to 
Howth, and from Portpatrick to Donaghadee, came to grief in the 
laying. At the beginning of 1854 the earliest really large piece of 
work was —the laying of wires across the Mediterranean 
from Spezzia to Corsica, and thence to Sardinia and on to Bona. 
By summer of the same year the 660 knots of cable es for 
this were ready ; and after a succession of mishaps and blunders, 
the first two sections were submerged. The attempt to lay the 
third section was a disastrous failure, for want of proper appli- 
ances to let the cable run out smoothly with a suitable amount 
of strain to avoid excessive “slack”; the expedition had to be 
abandoned, and it was not till 1857 that the original scheme was 
completed. Engineers had by that time learnt the lesson that 
the problem of paying out a cable, clear of kinks, and with a 
proper retarding strain, was a rather nice piece of mechanical 
engineering, and that to let the line run out like a hawser over 
the taffrail would not do. The early blunders had served to 
clear the ground for the great effort which the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company undertook in 1856, which was to lead, after a ten 
years’ struggle, to the crowning jen 9 of ocean telegraphy. 

The story of the Atlantic telegraph has been written elsewhere 
by a practised pen, and we doubt if there is anything of material 
novelty in the account which Mr. Smith has given of the successive 
expeditions. We read once more of the first abortive attempt of 
1857, when 330 knots were laid from Valentia, till the cable 
broke, and the end was abandoned ; of the — of 1858, 
when the Magara and Agamemnon, making a splice in mid-ocean, 
began to pay out towards either end, and managed to lay a 
terribly defective cable, which had a sickly life of only a few 
days. The inexhaustible courage of Cyrus Field, the genius of 
Thomson and the other engineers, found their full reward only 
in 1866, when the first successful cable was laid, and a broken 
cable which had been abandoned the year before was recovered 
and completed. An entertaining memento of the struggle of 
1865 and the victory of 1866 is reproduced as an appendix to Mr. 
Smith’s volume, 7'he Atlantic Telegraph, a Weekly Journal of the 
Great Eastern, which contains with other humours of the testing- 
room, some excellent fooling in the way of prose and verse over 
the signature “ W. H.R.” Our readers will recognize these as 
the initials of the versatile “ special ” and historian of the expedi- 
tion, One thing in this book that will interest engineers is the 
account of the author's own admirable plan of ship and shore 
electrical “connections” for testing and speaking during the time 
that a cable is being submerged, a device which will of itself serve 
to keep alive among electricians the memory of bape | 
Smith. Another is the complete specification which is qu 
for the French Atlantic cable of 1869; this may be taken as 
fairly representing much of the later work. It was, of course, 
drawn up at a time when the difficulties of the problem had been 

ized and met, and when the precautions necessary to ensure 
success were well understood. Since then the laying of cables, 
and even the recovery of them from any depth for the purpose 
of repair, has become one of the commonplaces of engineering. 
Even by that time the electrical side of the matter had been so 
thoroughly worked out, and so many new devices had sprung 
into existence to meet the new noe 5 which ocean telegraphy 
created, that it is no exaggeration to say that the testing-room 
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of the cable-factory was the best laboratory in which a training 
in — electricity could be obtained. The electricity of 
the factory was far more scientific than the electricity of the 
schools and of the text-books. This anomaly is now a thing of 
the past, but the fact remains that the science of to-day is the 
permanent debtor of the practice of yesterday. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH.* 


LTHOUGH it is, of course, a misuse of a word to call a 
woman a “statesman,” in the case of Queen Elizabeth the 
designation has a peculiar fitness. For, though she had a large 
share of certain specially feminine weaknesses, she never allowed 
passion or inclination to interfere with her administration of 
affairs of State, and indeed used her womanhood as a means of 
forwarding her policy. Herein, as Mr. Beesly notes in this in- 
teresting volume of the “English Statesmen” series, lay the 
main secret of her superiority over her rival, Mary Queen of 
Scots ; for Mary, though not inferior to her in ability, and even 
her superior in the masculine qualities of energy and promptness, 
did not, like Elizabeth, subordinate her inclinations as a woman 
to her duties and interests as a sovereign. With Elizabeth the 
sovereign was conspicuous in all matters of policy; while Mary 
allowed the feelings of the woman to override the policy that 
would have become the queen. Mr. Beesly will not be accused 
of undue admiration for Elizabeth’s personal character; for at the 
outset of his book he says that, being unloved and unloving, she 
“ never has been, or will be, regarded with enthusiasm by either 
man or woman.” Later on, however, he justly blames those who 
are “loth to admit that the trust, the gratitude, the enthusiastic 
loyalty inspired by Elizabeth were the first and most important 
cause ” of the defeat of the Armada. We like his second thoughts 
better than his first. He seems, however, unable to quite forgive 
the Queen for remaining unmarried, and, when writing about her 
last days, indulges in some hackneyed sentiment concerning the 
lot of those who have not had husbands or “ borne the sweet burden 
of maternity.” Clever and readable as his book is, it strikes us as 
singularly incomplete, being to a disproportionate extent taken up 
with Elizabeth's foreign policy, if under that term we may include 
her relations with Mary of Scotland. Of Elizabeth as a woman 
we hear little, and have no distinct sketch of her; of her 
habits, her visits to her nobles, her relations towards men of 
letters and the literary movement of her day, we hear nothing ; 
nothing, we think, of Spencer, nothing of Sidney, and next to 
nothing of Raleigh. Yet it is impossible to give an adequate 
conception of her place as a Queen without pointing out how 
these and other such men looked upon her, and what degree of 
influence, if any, she exercised over their thoughts. Domestic 
affairs generally are treated but slightly, and though Mr. Beesly 
discusses Elizabeth’s dealings with her Roman Catholic subjects 
and with the See of Rome at sufficient length, considering the 
size of his book, his remarks on her ecclesiastical settlement and 
her policy with respect to the Church of England appear to us 
feeble and commonplace. If he believes, as fe leads us to infer, 
that the changes effected in the government, doctrines, and order 
of the Church founded by St. Augustine had destroyed its exist- 
ence, and that Elizabeth completed the work of forming a new 
Church of England, he should have had the courage of his opinions, 
and said so plainly. The question has so strong a bearing on 
Elizabeth’s ecclesiastical policy that it should not have been left 
open by her biographer. Of Irish matters, except in connexion 
with Essex, Mr. Beesly tells us little. In his short summary of 
the relations between England and Ireland during the reign, 
we find no notice either of Sir Henry Sidney or Lord Grey, 
while his decision that Elizabeth’s treatment of Ireland was not 
more successful than that of other English statesmen before and 
after her is not, perhaps, quite consistent with the remark on a 
later page that Mountjoy, Charles Blount, afterwards Earl of 
Devonshire, the viceroy at the time of the Queen’s death, was 
“the first Englishman who completely subdued Ireland.” 
In Mr. Beesly’s account of Flizabeth's foreign policy there is 
much that is interesting and valuable. He carefully expounds 
the character of the difficulty that she had to face in Scotland in 
the early days of her reign, and the solid advantage that her 
“wise counsel and bold resolve” brought her in the Treaty of 
Leith. Although she was anxious to avoid interfering openly on 
behalf of the Lords of the Congregation, and was fully alive to 
the danger of being driven, in the event of a war with France, to 
fall on the help of Spain, she sent an army to Leith, not, as 
Cecil appears to have suggested, to protect “ Christ's true religion” 
—a matter about which she was by no means enthusiastic—or to 
attack Scottish independence, but with the declared intention of 
driving out foreign invaders; and she succeeded in overthrowing 
the French influence in Scotland, and in ridding her country of 
the dangerous proximity of a French army. She was quite will- 
ing to leave Scotland to itself provided that the French would do 
the same. She knew that the Scottish lords of the English 
interest—we wish that Mr. Beesly would not talk of the “ Anglo- 
phile lords ”—were fully determined, if possible—and it was not an 
easy task—to get money out of her, and to do nothing in return 
for it, With the desire of her Ministers that she should place 


herself at the head of a Protestant League she had no thy ; 
for, as Mr. Beesly observes, she i that a felence J: 
power on the Continent was for the interest of England, and was 
too wise to do anything that might lead the Catholic sovereigns 
to combine together against her asa common enemy. She pre- 
ferred to keep up a good understanding with the French King rather 
than to take the side of the unstable and turbulent nobles of the 
Huguenot party. Nor would she be drawn into a war with Spain 
by Charles IX., who urged her to join him in openly helping the 
Dutch ; for she was by no means desirous that the Nether 
should fall under French influence ; she was quite satisfied that 
Spain should go on wasting its strength there, and she distrusted 
the “ weak and rickety combination ” of the French Court and the 
Huguenot lords. This distrust was justified by the Massacre of 
St | tal rll which, as is well pointed out here, strengthened 
7 position, in that it brought strength to the party of the 
Without openly taking part at this period of her reign in the 
war between Philip and the provinces in revolt, she nevertheless 
helped the Dutch by lending them money and allowing Englisk 

enerals to raise volunteers to serve in the Low Countries, and 
urther annoyed Philip by encouraging her seamen to seize his 
treasure-ships and attack the Spanish settlements in the New 
World. Philip in return did what he could to disturb the peace 
of her kingdom, and was able to cause her some anxiety on that 
score as long as Mary lived. That Mary must be held guilty of 
the murder of Darnley, in that she knew that the deed was to be 
done, and “lured him to the shambles,” Mr. Beesly holds to be 
beyond question, and he observes that the murder would not have 
brought about her fall had it not been followed by the exaltation 
of Bothwell. He is fully justified in refusing to acquit Mary of 
complicity in some degree or other in Babington's conspiracy. 
Her life was a continued menace to the personal safety of 
Elizabeth and to the peace of her kingdom. Yet there is no 
reason to doubt that Elizabeth was most unwilling to have her 
put to death, and the Queen’s discreditable attempt to throw the 
responsibility for her execution upon others must not be taken asa 
sign that she was anxious to take the step on which she was at 
last brought to resolve, and was glad that it should be urged upon 
her by her Ministers. No one will deny that the execution was 
opportune. At an earlier period it might have been dangerous ; 
taking place when it did, it dealt a decisive blow to all possible 
Catholic conspiracies at the moment when England was girding 
itself for a conflict with the leader of the Catholics of Europe. 
Some suggestive remarks will be found on the connexion between 
the overthrow of the equilibrium of parties in France and the 
determination of Elizabeth to take active measures on behalf of 
the Dutch. The alliance with the French crown was lost when 
Henry III. yielded to the demands of the League, and Elizabeth 
“prepared for the grand struggle which could no longer be 
averted.” A comparison between the resources of England, the 
stability of the throne, and the loyalty of the nobles during the 
years immediately following her accession, and at the period 
when Elizabeth entered on the war with Spain, will afford suffi- 
cient proof that it was not without good reason that she used 
her political skill to delay the great crisis of her reign. Glorious 
as the victory over the Armada was, it is nevertheless true that 
it did not so much change the relative position of England and 
Spain as “the opinion of it held by Englishmen and Spaniards, 
and indeed by all Europe.” That Elizabeth is worthy to be 
numbered among those who have with signal success guided the 
fortunes of England is beyond a doubt; and it may be added 
that, whatever her faults were, she, like her father, was thoroughly 
in sympathy with her people. Mr. Beesly, if he has not, as we 
think, adequately expounded some sides of her policy, has not 
failed to exhibit the work that she did in raising England from 
weakness to strength, in knitting together the hearts of her 
subjects, and in inspiring them with a proud belief in the great- 
ness of their country. 


DISEASES OF CAGE-BIRDS.* 


i is surprising how ignorant the greater proportion of le 
who keep pets are with regard to the proper way to feed them 
in health or to treat them in sickness. They do not seem to 
realize how cruel it is for their mere pleasure to place an animal 
under artificial conditions where it cannot take care of itself, and 
then to neglect it. So far as birds are concerned, no one willin 
to spend the modest sum of one shilling on Dr. Greene’s bolt 
will ever be able to plead ignorance as an excuse for keeping un- 
healthy birds. For all we can discover, he leaves no disease to 
which his feathered friends are liable undescribed, and he adds 
besides many useful hints with regard to the diet and treatment 
necessary to keep them in health. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ought 
to take up the subject of the importation of foreign birds into the 
English market. For instance, an old and worthy favourite, the 
grey parrot, comes from the West Coast of Africa. Immense 
numbers are snared as they leave the nest, their wings cut, and 
the unfortunate birds packed together in boxes so tightly that 
they can scarcely move. They are then carted to the coast and 


* Twelve English Statesmen—Queen Elizabeth, By Edward cer 
Beesly. London: Macmillan & Co. 1892. 


* The Diseases of Cage-birds. By W.T. Greene, M.A, M.D., &¢ 
Lendon: Upeott Gill, 
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put on board a steamer, being placed in the engine-rooms or the 
cook’s galley, at a temperature of 100° or over. On the arrival of the 
birds in England they are suddenly exposed to a low tempera- 
ture, and consequently die in great numbers. Dr. Greene seems 
to consider that it is not safe to buy a ag for two months 
after it is landed in this country. e birds suffer principally 
from septic fever, which is a disease peculiar to the grey parrot, 
end nearly always fatal. Dr. Karl Russ, in his manual on 

ing Frets also writes in strong condemnation of the cruel 
treatment the birds are subjected to both in capture and in 
travelling. There are no arrangements for cleaning the cages, and 
the food is thrown in amongst the dirt. But when once the 
parrots are adopted as pets, the cruelties should cease, because no 
one ought to keep birds who is too lazy, or too stupid, to look 
after their health and comfort. Can anything be more dismal 
than a half-plucked cockatoo, sitting moping on a metal perch 
which has given it rheumatism in its legs? That this bird will 
live to a great age shows that it is not delicate if treated with 
humanity. 

Dr. Ghee wisely observes that, as soon asa bird is found to 
have contracted an incurable disease, “a merciful owner will 
have the poor thing destroyed as expeditiously and painlessly as 
possible.” He recommends an air-tight * and a sponge 
eaturated with chloroform to produce euthanasia. We can 
<ordially recommend this little unpretentious volume. 


LOWELL’S ESSAYS.* 


Ww. think we can discern some of the things which Mr. 
Lowell would have rewritten (as we learn from his editor, 
Mr. Norton, he would) had he been spared to pass the contents of 
this interesting addition to his Essays through the press, in the 
paper on Richard III, read nine years ago to the Edinburgh 
hilosophical Institution. It was one of Mr. Lowell’s character- 
istics that, in the midst of criticism at once sober, acute, and 
far-seeing, he would suddenly stumble into some fling or flout, 
certainly not remarkable either for sobriety, acuteness, or subtlety. 
To dismiss the famous fourth scene of the fourth act with its 
central speech of Margaret, “I called thee then, vain flourish of 
my fortune” (which only comes short of the author's greatest 
things in the same kind) as “ A scolding mob of widow queens 
who make their Billingsgate more intolerable by putting it into 
bad blank verse,” is, to speak frankly, silly. We, at least, do not 
think the procession of ghosts “ childish,” whatever its crowning 
and justifying ejaculation, “There is no creature loves me,” may 
he if resorted to childishly. The proposal of Shakspeare-profes- 
sorships is too dreadful not to have been a kind of bad joke. On 
the whole, we are disposed rather to upbraid Mr. Norton with re- 
producing the thing in a condition with which he knew, and 
admits that he knew, that his friend was not satisfied. But the 
other contents of the volume deserved collection and republication 
very well indeed ; and they fittingly complete the monument of 
— if not the only very good, critic that America has pro- 
u 
The first paper in the book, which is also the longest, is devoted 
to Gray ; and we do not know that there is anywhere a better 
handling of the subject in the same space. It has, indeed, as 
have others of the papers, touches of that peculiar humour of 
Mr. Lowell’s which, outside of the Biglow Papers, has been rather 
harshly judged, because it is too American for the English taste 
and too English for the American ; while for that peculiar mixed 
race which has arisen of late it is too downright and free from 
reciousness, and for the very few persons who possess what may 
called a ee balance of humour-judgment it isa little 
<rude. Notwithstanding all which drawbacks, absolute or rela- 
tive, it isa good humour for the most part, and the criticism is 
better than the humour. Really cultivated Americans, it is true, 
between the day of Washington Irving and the days of Mr. 
Longfellow and Mr. Lowell were in, perhaps, a better position 
for judging the English eighteenth century than any Englishman. 
More of its temper and tastes survived with them; they had 
not undergone the strong English revolt against it, and they had 
‘been born too early to feel the sometimes rather finikin reaction 
in its favour which both Americans and Englishmen of later 
‘date have felt or chosen to feel. Now, in one direction, Gray is 
the most eighteenth-century lishman, as Walpole, Johnson, 
Fielding, Burke are in others. Mr. Lowell, therefore, had a good 
matter for him to indite of, and he indited of it well. 
Another very good paper is that on “The Study of Modern 
ages,” where also the writer had tadvantages. He had 
the good fortune to be born before the linguistic age, and the 
good taste to have been an early representative of the literary 
‘study which disregards specialism and ranges free over the 
ly pastures of literature. While rarely inaccurate, he was 
never pedantic; and accordingly he talks uncommonly good 
sense on a very dangerous subject. The article on Milton's 
Areopagitica, which must have been one of his very latest pro- 
ductions, since it is dated 1890, though we do not at this moment 
remember when or where it appeared (and Professor Norton, contrary 
to the best principles of editing, gives us no help), is no doubt rather 
a résumé of much that has been said before than a new study. 


* Latest Literary Ess By James Russell Lowell. London: 
Macmillan. 


But it is a masterly résumé, and both from the side of matter and 
that of form approves itself highly. It must have been very 
difficult for a fervent or would-be fervent Republican like Mr. 
Lowell, even at the age of wisdom which he had reached, to 
temper his admiration of Milton with such kindly but just 
criticism. Another ron Walton, and yet another on Landor, 
representatives each of a year in Mr. Lowell’s last days, displa 
an agreeable garrulity which has no other connexion wi 
senescence. Only “The Progress of the World,” written half a 
dozen years ago as preface to some book-made glorification of 
modernity, seems to us unworthy of the author. “ We require 
no more fairy tales,” quoth he, “ because the facts of our every- 
day lives are more full of marvels than they.” Alas! alas! But 
of this stuff there is very little in the volume. 

One small comment on a matter of mechanical production we 
must make. In this book which is of American origin, and in 
others of English, we have seen lately an ugly habit of running 
the end of one chapter or section into the very bottom of a page. 
We think that there should always be a blank place, not merely 
at the beginning of a chapter or section, but at the end, unless 
the old fashion of printing chapters straight on without any 
blank at all is adopted. It is a small point, but not, as it seems to us, 
by ad means an unimportant one, in regard to the beauty of 
boo. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ie a book of admirably quiet humour, which, we fear, is not 
read now so much as it ~— to be (‘tis far, oh! how far 
from Hyperion to a Howells), Mr. Longfellow described two 
German poets, and not bad poets either, as “ gentlemen who went 
through the world with fine cambric handkerchiefs ow gg 
ressed to their streaming eyes,” or words to that effect. The 
test recruit to the cult of the cambric handkerchief is the eminent 
Pierre Loti. Inseparable now either from the palmes vertes of 
M. Loti’s civil habit or the galons of his uniform is the implement 
of woe. Just after his immortalizing we had the Livre de la pitié 
et de la mort, where happily it was notall sobs and sighs. Now 
we have Fantéme d’ Orient (1), where it is, It seems that when he 
went to pay that visit to Carmen Sylva of which he reminds us 
here red» which, we regret to say, resulted in one of the most 
nauseously fulsome pieces of flattery written in this century), Loti 
thought he would run on to Constantinople and inquire after Aziyadé, 
the heroine of his first, and to our thinkin ing by no means his worst, 
book. He did so, and of course found but a doleful death and 
departing out of the world. There is some real pathos in the 
book, some really exquisite description (though less, we think, 
than in Au Maroc), and a considerable skill in narrating or in- 
venting the various obstacles which interposed in the quest. In 
an excessively merry mood, perhaps, the unbroken wail of t 
which fills the volume would not be ungrateful reading. But, 
judged dispassionately, we do not think the book can receive high 
praise. Its moans about the retrospect too often become mere 
unmanly maundering. There is, indeed, no nobler subject than 
“the old woe of the world,” the fatal law that “ nothing 
endures”; there is none which has inspired more splendid literature 
both in prose and verse. But in such handlings of it there has 
always rung more or less from Koheleth to James Lee some note 
of dignity and supremacy over circumstance, and not a mere 
abject, if tuneful, whining. 
ho was the cynic (he may have been but one met in dreams, 
and as like the dreamer as brother to brother) who said that the 
badness of a bad book is threefold—first, in itself; secondly, in 
its imitations; thirdly, and worst, in its refutations? Whosoever 
he was, the truth of him is well seen in the example and the pro- 
geny of Strauss’s Leben Jesu. It is excessively difficult to say 
whether M. Renan or Dr. Farrar, Pére Didon or the Abbé Fretté, 
has produced a book most repugnant to that ideal of religion, 
in union with sound reason and good taste, which every man 
should set before him. The latest competitor (2) in this race of 
doubtless good intention, and still more undoubted evil perform- 
ance, can hardly be turned over for a few minutes without 
perceiving evidences of weakness. We have no objection what- 
ever to the mystico-literal scheme of interpretation of the 
Scriptures in its proper place. It has been perhaps too much 
neglected of late. But when the Abbé gravely tells us that the 
Vulgate makes Our Lady say “ Pater tuus et ego,” the rules of 
Latin requiring the other order, “probablement afin de nous 
mieux faire sentir l'intention de Marie si pleine de déférence pour 
Saint Joseph,” the thing is really too childish. The Latin version 
of course says “ Pater tuus et ego” because the Greek original 
says 6 marnp cov kdyo. And we are also bound to say that 
when the Abbé fills up the gaps of the sacred history, and even 
of anything that can by the most generous phrase be called 
authoritative tradition, by a sort of conjectural romance of poten- 
tials and conditionals, he is supplying the enemy with something 
more than excuse for his own proceedings. “If you will class 
the mythical with the actual I will class the actual with the 
mythical” may not be logic, but it is human nature. However, 
they will do it, and for the Abbé as for the others there will doubt- 
less be a public, to some of whom he may do good. 
We remember M. Hinzelin’s André Marsy with interest, and 


(1) Fantéme d’ Orient. Par Pierre Loti. Paris: Calmann Lévy.” 
(2) Notre Seigneur Jésus-Christ. Par L’Abbé Fretté. 2 tomes. Paris: 
Lethielleux. 
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we have read his verses in Essence d’dmes (3) not without 
pleasure. He is not among the imenters with French 
prosody, and takes very few liberties with what may be generally 
called the Hugonic model of verse—though he sometimes 
nearer to Musset than to Hugo. On the whole, his formal p 
is pretty much that of Baudelaire, than which it is perhaps not 
to imagine a better, and than which certainly no better has 
been found in the various wanderings and explorations of the last 
thirty years. He has a good rhythm, fairly rich rhymes, and 
sufficient liberty of movement, without any pranks or cabrioles. 
Nor is his matter to be by any means despi There may be— 
there is—rather too much of that affectation of universalism 
which is so common in modern poetry; but there is little or 
nothing of the silly and ill-mannered blasphemy which once was 
and still is to some extent fashionable. And while M. Hinzelin 
does not seem to deny expression to anything that he thinks, 
he also does not seem to put any force on himself to think 
things merely because they are eccentric. It may be said that 
these are negative commendations ; but, negative or not, they are 
commendations which for too many years it has been increasingly 
difficult to bestow on French verse. And those who read the 
volume through will not have much difficulty in discovering more 
positive merits. 

We have plenty of popularizers of science in England, but we 
do not know that any one of them has a hand at once so light, 
so lively, and so learned as is M. Emile Gautier’s (4). Whether 
popularization of anything is a thing is, of course, another 
te: but, such as it is, M. Gautier is no little master of it. 

e subjects of his present book are varied enough—Petticoats, 
telephones, the oddities of Charles Cros (Parnassien, electrician, 
and manufacturer of real precious stones), railway accidents, the 
weather, mummies, locusts, assassination, and what you like. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


N his biographical study, Richard Wiseman (Longmans 
I & Co.), Bir T. Longmore has B to 
construct a coherent and accurate memoir of Charles II.’s eminent 
“ Sergeant-Chirurgeon,” who for his skill has been esteemed by 
many authorities the English Paré. Such printed accounts of his 
life as have appeared are extremely meagre, and, as Sir T. Long- 
more shows, by no means correct. In the present volume several 
dubious points are cleared up by Sir T. Longmore, and the lead- 
ing facts in a remarkable career are set forth in due sequence. It 
is strange that so little should be known of a man whose writings 
were highly valued in his lifetime, who filled for some years im- 
portant posts in the army and at Court, and led an active profes- 
sional life. Of hard fighting, on land and on sea, he must have 
witnessed more than falls to the lot of most army surgeons. At 
one time he served with the Dutch navy. When the Civil War 
broke out he served with the Royalist army in the West of Eng- 
land, and accompanied the Prince of Wales in his flight from 
Scilly to Jersey. From Holland, in 1650, he sailed to Scotland 
with the King, and appears to have attended the Royal forces 
from Dunbar to the “crowning mercy” of Worcester, where he 
was taken prisoner. On his release he served for three years in 
the Spanish —_ It is to this period, tothe year 1657 —s 
that the biographer refers the well-known story told by Wiseman 
of the vem egg. bane boatswain who swore “he would not 
wear a cross, no, the Devill take him,” and was compelled to wear 
one by one of Wiseman’s angry Spanish sailors, who drew his 
knife and slashed the Hollander’s face with it crosswise. 


Edited by Mr. R. P. Karkaria, with some useful notes and 
an introduction, are the Lectures on Literature, by Carlyle 
Bombay: Curwen, Kane, & Co.), delivered in 1838, and “now 

t published” (though another version has ap and been 
noticed here) from the MS, reports of Mr. T. C. Anstey, in the 
Lib: of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay. As a survey 
of the history of European literature these lectures are scarcely 
so important—or, as a whole, so satisfactory—as the editor 
seems to imagine. The significance of Werterism, for example, 
is strangely emphasized; and the characteristic treatment of 
Knox in the eighth lecture, when Carlyle, dealing with the 

test periods of — literature, passes from Shakspeare to 
Ce from Knox to Milton, is an extreme illustration of the 
lecturer's distaste for the bonds that lecturing imposed upon him. 
But the lectures on Dante, on Goethe, and on eighteenth-century 
literature contain much that is finely observed and strikingly 
presented. 

Another, and a noteworthy, contribution on the subject of 
foreign pauper immigration is The Alien Invasion, by W. H. 
Wilkins (Methuen & Co.) There seems, indeed, to be a general 
public awakening to the serious dangers that threaten from the 
influx of “ refuse population” from foreign lands into London and 
other large towns. “People are beginning to see,” as Mr. 
Wilkins observes, “ that a great and crying evil is in our midst.” 
And every thoughtful person who masters the facts set forth in 
this able little book will agree with Mr. Wilkins that something 
should be done at once to restrict the mischief. 


(3) Essence d’Gmes. Par Emile Hinzelin. Paris: Perrin. 
sve de la science. Par Emile Gautier. Paris : Lecéne, 


Why should not the person of “moderate means ” own a house 
that gratifies his individual taste and requirements, instead of 
tamely submitting to renting such dwelling-places as the specu- 
lative builder provides? Mr. Ernest Newton practically answers 
the question in A Book of Houses (Batsford), which comprises a 
series of large photographic plates, representing, each with its 

und- and first-floor plans, examples of domestic architecture 

— by him, and recently erected in the neighbourhood of 
London ese examples of the “small house” were built at 
prices ranging from 1,400/. to 2,200/., and though designed in one- 
style, offer the most pleasing variety in design. Such houses can 
only be satisfactory, however, in new and unspoiled suburban 
districts. They require free garden space about them. In the 
older suburbs, there would be risk of being overshadowed by one 
of the ugly lofty blocks of flats now fashionable. 

The Year's Art for 1892 (Virtue & Co.), edited by Mr. Marcus 
B. Huish, presents, as usual, a compact review of the activity of 
the artistic world during the last twelve months, with extracts 
from the year’s art sales, descriptive catalogue of new engravings, 
directory of artists, and full particulars relating to the various art 
institutions, museums, and schools. Among new features of this 
useful handbook we note the directions to intending exhibitors in 
the art sections of the Chi Exhibition, instructions with regard 
to the American copyright law, and a full list of the purchases of 
the Royal Academy under the Chantry bequest. 

Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench (Dean & 
Son) appears to be as complete and well edited as heretofore 
with regard to the bi ical notices which form the chief 
feature of this wabuilite Look of reference. The useful summary 
of “changes” since the last general election shows, for example, 
revision as recent as the middle of January last. 

The late Mr. Knox Wigram’s well-known epitome of the 
duties and jurisdiction of Festions of the Peace—The Justice's 
Note-Book (Stevens & Sons)—is considerably augmented in the 
new edition, the sixth, that has just appeared, edited by Mr. W. 
H. Bodkin. 

The Metropolitan Year Book for 1892 (Cassell & Co.) is @ 
useful and well-arranged handbook of information with regard to 
the various authorities concerned in the government of London, 
such as the County Council, the School Board, the Corporation, 
Vestries, Police, District Boards, and so forth. The statistical 
tables deal with a great number of subjects, and are both clear 
and concise. There is also a good map of the county of London. 

The Year-Book of Treatment for 1892 (Cassell & Co.) is a 
review of medicine and surgery for practitioners, and comprises 
articles by various writers and reports of notable cases drawn 
from many sources. The book, in fact, is a concise record of 
practice, the word “treatment” being understood as a noun of 
multitude, as regards the employment of drugs and so forth. 

Among other year-books we have to note Bourne’s Handy 
Assurance Directory for 1892, a valuable compilation of statistical 
and general information; Zhe Catholic Directory for 1892 (Burns 
& Oates); The Calendar of the Royal University of Ireland, 1892 
Dublin: Thom & Co.); The Public Schools Year-Book (Swan 

mnenschein & Co.), in two parts, educational and athletic; and 
The Dog Owner’s Annual for 1892, illustrated (Dean & Son), 
with, among other interesting matter, a capital article by Mr. 
George Khrel on the Borzoi, formerly known as the Siberian, 
latterly as the Russian, wolf-hound. 

Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s very useful diurnal record of events in 
1891 is issued complete as Part II. of Vol. III. of Annals of Our 
Time (Macmillan & Co.) It includes a brief financial summary, 
a dramatic and musical record, and a full index. 

Two recent volumes, the fifth and sixth, of the Handbook of 
Athletic Sports (Bell & Sons), the former containing “Cycling,” 
by H. H. Griffin, “Skating,” by Douglas Adams, with a chapter 
on skating for ladies by Miss Cheetham, and “ Athletics,” by 
H. H. Griffin and others. The sixth volume comprises Mr. 
W. A. Kerr’s “Practical Horsemanship” and “Riding for 
Ladies,” and is, from all points of view, an excellent book. 

Among new editions we have The Tragic Comedians, by George 
Meredith, with an introduction on Lassalle by Clement Shorter 
(Ward, Lock, Bowden, & Co.); The Oxford Movement, by the late 
Dean Church (Macmillan & Co.); The Fall of Man, and other 
Sermons, by Archdeacon Farrar (Macmillan & Co.) ; Two Penni- 
less Princesses, by Charlotte M. Yonge (Macmillan & Co.); 
Palestine Re-peopled, by James Neil, M.A. (Lang, Neil, & Oo); 
The Taw of Musical and Dramatic Copyright, by E. Cutler, T. 
Eustace Smith, and F. E. Weatherley, revised edition (Cassell & 
Co.); He that Will Not when He May, by Mrs. Oliphant (Mac- 
millan & Co.); Parts I. and II. of Rapid Road to Spanish, con- 
versational and practical lessons, by J. W. Ralfs (Philip) ; and 
the sixpenny copyright edition of Peowrit of the Peak (A. & C. 
Black). 


We have also received Vol. I. of The Economic Journal, edited by 
F. Y. Edgeworth (Macmillan & Co.), the organ of the Economic 
Association; The Journal of “Ex Libris” Society (A. & C. 
Black) ; the concluding of Vol. II. of Mr. G. B. Buckton’s 
Monograph of the British Cicade (Macmillan & Co.) ; the thir- 
teenth Annual Report on Friendly Societies, Victoria (Melbourne : 
Brain) ; The Claims of Sani Science on the Clergy, a practical 
little address, by the Rev. C. G. Gillespie (Hodgson); Our 
Celebrities for January —— Low & Co.), with ar 
of Mr. Beerbohm-Tree, Mrs. Keeley, and Mr. F, Smith, M.P., by 
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Mr. Waléry ; Cassell’s Storehouse of General Information, 
Part XII., illustrated; The Art Amateur for January and 
Febru (Griffith, Farran, & Co.), and The Fleet Street Review, 
@ new illustrated magazine. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communs- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
etamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SaturpAY Review should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT 
at the Orricr, 388 Sovurnampton Srreet, Strand, Lonpon. A 


printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 


PARIS, 


The Saturpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
Jrom Veuve J. Boyveav, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are like- 
wise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI's, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at 

“Te Kiosavt Durrrrox, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le 
Kiosquz MicuEt, Boulevard des Capucines. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Copies are on sale at Tun IntrerNationaAL News Company's 
Orrices, 83 & 85 Duane Street, New York, and at Messrs. 
Damrett & Urnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Annual Subscription, including postage to any part of the 
United States, is £1 10s. 4d. or 87 39, and may be forwarded 
direct to the Publisher, Mr. Wit11am Boyes, at the Offce, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, or to Mr. B. F. Stevens, 
American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, London. International 
Money Orders can be sent from any office in the United States 
and Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any 
time. 

Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarvrpay Revisw may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the 
Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


The publication of the Sarurvay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


The Sarunpay ReEviewis duly registered for transmission abroad. 


— 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Imre Kiralfy’s most ‘‘ marvellous show ever yet organised in country or age,” 
Daily Telegraph g Articie, 
Twice daily. Doors open from 12 to 5 and 6 to 11. ’ 
12 and 6 for Promenade, Barcarolle Concerts, Modern Venice (a beautiful replica of 
the city as it stands to-day), Concerts, Gallery of Italian Pictures, Gondola 

Serenades, Gondola Trips, Salviati’s Glass Manufactory (in full o} jon), &c. 
2.30 ty the aor Drama, “ Venice, the of the Sea.” 

Descri Times as y far the most important tacle of its 
witnessed in London.” 
AN ABSOLUTE AND SUSTAINED TRIUMPH. 


(by letter or tele- 
Twelve Half-price 


“LANCET” Aw. 
AND MEDICAL OPINIONS 
e FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 


48s. PER Dozen. 


canes ra. WHISKY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
4 GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE, 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
WITHOUT A MIDDLEMAN. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1806. 


Funds in Hand, £4,000,000. 


Mutual Life Assurance, 
there being no Shareholders to participate in Surplus, 


Economical Management, 
the Expenses being only 3} per cent. of the Income. 


No Commission allowed or Agents paid, 
the intervertion of a Middleman being dispensed with. 


Large Reductions of Premium yearly, 
ranging, at the present time, from 61 per cent. thereof to 
TOTAL EXTINCTION and more. 


Annual Premium for the Assurance of £100 at death, 


subject, after seven years, to such abatement as may be declared year by 
year after a valuation of the assets and liabilities. 


Age 40% thereott || | Payable® | 40 % thereott 
payable = for first payable 
th- 7 years after 7 years 7 years after 7 years 
day day 
£44, £44, £44, 
20 290 019 8 45 499 1bu 
25 218 6 116 50 676 230 
30 219 8 138 55 696 31110 
35 870 1 610 60 716 0 330 
40 817 0 11010 65 9898 815 6 


*A moiety (if amounting to £10) of a Member’s premfum during the 
first seven years may remain as a loan on the policy. 

+The Directors, while they quote a less reduction than is now being 
ellowed, uct be to make any promise as to future abate- 
ment. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 62 YEARS. 
FUNDS, £3,705,524. INCOME, £379,593. — 
Orrices: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER,|S.W.! 


Patrons, 


HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


President. 
THE RIGHT HON. AND RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Vice-President-THE LORD HARRIS. 
Caairman—THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-Chairman_THE HON. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
Physician_J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 
Actwuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. Secretary-MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq, 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualification, see PROSPECTUS.) 


Society, conducted entirely on the Muruat Prrvxcrpce, offers the 
ApsoLute Security of AN AccuMULATED Funp of £3,705,524, 


This 
' and an ANNUAL INcomE of £379,593. 


Attention is directed to the following facts :— 


1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact in itself 
constituting an IMMEDIATE Bonus, 

2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No Aarnts being 
employed or Commission paid for the introduction of business. Large 
sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the 
general population. 

4.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the 
retarn of EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The 
Bonus declared for the 5 years onting 3lst May, 1891, amounted to 
£517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society's Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST 
STRINGENT BASIS EMPLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE 
Unrrep Kryepom. Participating life assurances have been vained by the 
combined Institute of Ho and Ho (5) Tables,with interest at the 
rate of 24 per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net pre- 
miuoms according to the Ha Table. 

6.—Aseured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the 
continuance of & HIGH RATE OF BonvUs. 


WHOLE-LIFE and ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are granted at 
Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


Further information on application to the Society's Office, 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


ConTENTS OF No, 1,896, Fenruary 27, 1892: 


Chronicle. 
Mr. Goschen and Mr. Morley. 

The Semi-Detached Dinner. The French Crisis. 
Drinks. Small Holdings. Paper Sovereignty. 
The Irish Education Bill. The London County Council. 
England and Egypt. 

Tha Report of Lord Wantage's Committee. 

Mysterious Magnanimity. H.M.S. “ Victoria.” 
Lord Hartington in 1880. Privilege—and Marionettes. 


The Ex-Libris Society. 
Money Matters. The Tate Gallery. 
Concert Record. The Weather, Puppet and Playwright. 
The 0.U.F.C. Before the Footlights. 
Welsh Minims. “The Frogs” at Oxford. 


Tyndall’s New Fragments. 
Novels, Books on Egypt. The Development of Navies. 
Japanese Letters. The Tarot of the Bohemians. 

Books of Travel. The Windsor Peerage. German Literature. 
Miss Mozley's Essays. Asylums for the Insane 
Submarine Telegraphy. Queen Elizabeth. Diseases of Cage-Birds. 
Lewell's Essays. French Literature. 

New Books and Reprints. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HENRY Viti.” Cardinal Mr. Katharine, Miss 
T Ten to Fi Seats can 


ORYSTAL PALACE. 


FLLECTRICAL EXHIBITION.—A Marvellous Demonstra- 
of ELECTRICAL PROGRESS from 1851 to 1892. 
lac’ from 4 P.M. Exhibits, very 
lere we have the true function of an Exhibition fulfil! wi 
Chief to the Postal Telegraph by Mr. W. H. Pregcs, F.R.S., Electrician 


ag wip BEASTS and BIRDS of PREY.”—An EXHIBI- 
GALLERY tong, PASTELS, by J. 7. NETTLESHIP. at ROBT. DUNTHORNE'S 


THE J. O'CONNOR, R. I. DICKINSON & 

R beg to announce the EXHIBITION, at their GALLERY, 114 New Bond 

pod inst., a time), of a COLLECTION of the WORKS 
including examples kindly lent b: 

minster, and others._ Admission by Address Card. cme 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


HE READING-ROOM and y ig 
T CLOSED Moreh ROOM will be 
IN, Principal L 


British Museum, February ibrarian and Secretary. 


THE MERCHANT BANKING COMPANY, Limited. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY Y GIVEN. that the FOURTH OR: 

of this Company will be held at Cannon Beret, fn the City of London, on 
the day of March next, at 12.30 o'clock isely, to receive the 
i. ae ae mber by ith a Report of the Directors; to to et Directors in the place of 
Lc BS #q., and J. A. Gordon, Esq., who retire, and, being el eligible, offer themselves for 
tion to elect elect Auditors, and to Ax to and. if 

tions. 

and for Special Beso effect following: viz. 


First. That je capital of the Company be reduced so that in lieu of its being 
£1,000,000 divided 100,000 Shares of £10 £900,004 
of £9 each, that for that off int 


all the Shares heretofore i 
mined as required by law, —~} 4 same i until otherwise deter- 


etteart- — That the Clause No.7 of the J Articles of Asrociation of the Company be 
the words * first issue,’ 


ure of the thereof 
tubetatog fort for the part so erased the following pg i The Capital of the Company 


whereof 75,000 shali be the issue. 


And Notice is also Given, that the 
the Meeting, fi 20th 
12 Cavnon Stree 


SUTTON’S 
SEEDS 


| Priced Lists post tree. 


THE GUINEA BOX 


Sent Carriage free on receipt of Cheque 
or P.O.0. 


Genuine only direct from 
SUTTON & SONS, READING. 


MAGNESIA, 


SUTTON’S VEGETABLE SEEDS | 


MEvICAL TIMES,—“Eminently suit- 
‘able for invalids.” 


EDUCATIONAL. 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. — The ANNUAL EXAME 


SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between per annum, 
ects, Classics and Mothemation Candidates must be 
lege. Cheltenham. 


p= apply to the SkcRETARY, The Col 


CLIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 


Midsummer, 1502, value from £25 to £50 a year, which may 

€90 a year in cases of schelars 4, idee it. 
Further particulars from the HBAD-MASTRR or SECRETARY, The College, pene 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGIN COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STA 
The COURSE of STUDY 
India.or the Colonies. 
For the of the Ten in the 
apply to the at the College. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING F ARMS, 
Limited, Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. For the Training of Youths for Colonial Li 
The owns and f 1,330 acres. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Two of £3°, one of £59, and one o* £40. Examination begins July 13.—Particulare 
of Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


SCHOOL.—About Thirteen SCHOLARSHIPS, 


tenable at School, will be awarded by E i held ly at Rossal 
ics, Modern 1 


ndian Buble 
particulary, 


and at Oxford, March 2y to 31. Sabie : Classics. 
Apply. Rossall, Fleetwood, for farther particulars. 


UPPINGH: AM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will ta take 
pplication (o be made by March 15, 1892. 


E IGHT ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS, £60, £50, £40, 
for Boarders, or £12 Apply, before March 14, to A. 
., Grammar Schoo!, Bedfi 


EXAMINATIONS.— Mr. SCOONES PREPARES 

581. onours List for the year just en is as ows: 

ome Civil Se Class [.—O; ompetition for nine appointments, ts, held Dec., 1891. 
Fine second place, 2,591 marks; fifth place, 2,089 marks ; eighth ‘place, 
1,749 marks ; ninth place. mar 

.— lerkships in House of Commons, ore 

Home Civil Service (January to_Nov., 1891 n 4 


of: the Foreign, Ofice, 46. First place 45 times. 
tot succe: is 
Eas | adets! 189\.—First place. » is the 11th time the first place has 


been take! ation by Mr. Scoones 
India July, 1891. Three out of sore pupils sent up passed. Present total of 


successes 18 
India F “Service, July, 1891._The gly pupils sent were successful. 
also from the Special A: Class into Woolwich and Sandhures. 
All I particulars at Garrick Chambers, Garrick Street, 


CRYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


THE SCHOOL OF ART, SCIENCE, AND AND LITERATURE_LADIES’ DIVISION. 


THIRTY-SECOND 1891-92. 
Instruction, rivate Lessons, an@ 
Collections of “the Crystal Palace 


There is a JUNIOR SECTIO with inclusive fee. Particulars in the Library, next 
Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 
THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
1. MECHANICAL COURSE. II. CIVIL ENGINEERING SECTION. 
TI Oo —_— DIVISION. For preliminary Practical Training of Young Men for 


Colonial 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, MARINE, AND MINING DIVISIONS. 


Prospectus of the in the Library, next a oe Crystal Palace. 
.K.J. F.R.Hist.S., 
F.K.J. SHENTON, | 
T°! INVALIDS, GUARDIANS, MEDICAL MEN, SOLI- 
CITORS, and others. = LIST of MEDICAL MEN of a parts willing to receive 
Sate ReSIDENT PATIENTS, w ith a of t offered. 
&e., sent free of charge. The list includes private homes for 

sc. Addiess, Manager, Medical, &c. Association Lancaster Piac Strand, W.C. 


A GENTLEMAN wishes strong] xe to recommend a highly- 


t SHORTHAND TYPE-WRITID LaDy SECRETARY; ‘of 
fullest trust and confidence; plenty ot common 
R.L. M.. 20 King Street, Portman Square, Lo 


TO. AUTHORS. 


Authors desirous of having their Manuscripts Copyrighted, and the Sale 
of their Works pushed in the United States, would do well to place them- 
selves in communication with P. F. Cotter, 521 West Thirteenth Street, 
New York. A sale of over 200,000 copies guaranteed within one week of 
publication. For all particulars communicate as above. 


MAGNESIA. 
Acidity of the Stomach, 
it, and Indigestion. 


The safest and most gentle 
delicate constitutions, 
Guilaren and Infants, 


Sold throughout the World. 
COCOA. IN PERFECTION. 


COCOA. 


by the highest Medical Authorities fos te 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE. 
Sir C, A. CAMERON, President 


“1 Qocos that 
like so well.” 


LANCET.—“ Pure and very soluble.” 


M!DLEsEX HOSPITAL, W.-~—Cancer Wards.—FUNDS 


urgently NEEDED. F.C. MELHADO, Secretary” 


ASK FOR “FRY’S CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 


ATION for SCHOLARSHIPS wa be held on May 31,June 1 and?, ELEVEN 
£90 and £20 per will be awarded. 
fifteen._For further 
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HOTELS. 


8ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA AND HASTINGS. 
(THE GRAND HOTEL (Central, Opposite the Pier). 


Replete with every home comfort. New Passenger Lift. Table-d’Hote (7 0" 
separate tables. Billiard Rooms and Electric Light. For Tariff, address the MANAGER. 


LFRACOMBE. — [LFRACOMBE. HOTEL. Attractive 
Home Winter Resort. First Class Return Ticket from Lenten (Waterloo), and Seven 
* Board, Room, &c., Five Guineas. Ask for Hotel Tickets. 


BEDFORD HOTEL, BRIGHTON. Old Established. 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, | | 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FACING THAMES EMBANKMENT AND WHITEMALL PLAOS, S.W. 


These excellent suites are fitted with e convenience—namely, hot and 
water, light and visitors’ fts in operation night’ and 
qomeey the nest position in London, affordin, aeube views of the river (with the § 
Hills in the distance) and oe Embankment Gardens, y = also most conveniently 


centrally situate with res to the principal clubs, theatres. rooms are 

to suit the wishes of incoming tenants, and the rentals all rates, taxes. water 
ting and ——s of the — and staircases, and the services = - the porte he 

suites may be vie at any ti mee on application to Ls Su J.C. Scumanrimp, 

at the office on the premises, or to HAMPTON & SONS, Estate agents te. Cockspur Street (late 

Waterloo House), S.W. 

SHIPPING. 


P and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
EGYPT, ADEN, and MADE as BOMBAY every week, 
AUSTRALIA. NEW ZEALAND, T 

XANDRIA 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
at 122 - 
eT a the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cock 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


I ;BAVE LONDON EVERY EARS FRIDAY for 

above Colonies, c at UTH AR, NAPLES, 8UEZ, and 

F. GREEN & CO.; lead Offices : 

Managers.... { ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & Co. } Avenue, London. 


to the latter firm, at 5 Fench: 
apply r urch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 


PLEASURE CRUISE 


TO CYPRUS, PALESTIN 4, &c. embarking Passengers at Nice. 
(ORIENT large full-powered Steamship “ CHIM- 


now on craise to C ue, Palestine, will call af Mice en March 3. 
Passengers should leave London not later than March 5. 


PLEASURE CRUISE 


TO SICILY, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, &c. 


The CRIES? Couranre Steamship “GARONNE,” 3,876 tons register, will leave 


London on M Forty-four days’ Cruise, visiting Tangier, Palermo, Syracuse, 
(tor Athens), Smyrna (for Malta, “Algiers, 
Gibraltar, arriving at Plymouth May 11, an: and London May Deck saloons, smoke reoms 


on deck and below, electric lighting, electric bells, hot end cold baths, first-ciass cuisine. 
F. Green & Co. Head Offices, Fenchurch Avenue, 
Anderson, Anderson, & Co. London. 


For apply to the later drm. ot 6 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 
16 spur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 
HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Orrice: 12 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Managers .. 


Patrons. 
THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY, 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


The object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to Twelve Years 
of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a “ Home” where they can obtain 
a plain English Education, a practical instruction in the Kitchen, House, and 
Laandry, to fit them for all Household Duties, and are taught to cut out, make, and 
mend their own clothes. Over 650 have thus been more or less provided for. There 
are now nearly 100 on the books. The Building affords ample room for 50 more, 
but for want of funds they cannot be received. 


Children are admitted by election, on payment till elected, on purchase, on pre- 
sentation, subject to the life of the donor. 

A Cot for all time may be had for £450, 

The Charity is in 

URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS. 

Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and will bt 
@ratefully received by Messrs. Hzrrixs & Oo., Bankers, 16 St. James’s Street, ana 
by the Sgcrerary, at the O‘ices, 12 Pall Mall, 8,W., where all communication: 

addressed, 


should be 
WEMYSS, Chairman. 
EB. EVANS CRONK, Secretary. 
ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, Broad Sanct 8.w.— 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE) Founpep 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1890, £361,500,000. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 
A.D. 1720, 


FUNDS........£4,000,000, OLAIMS PAID........£35,000,000, 
LIFE. FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 
FOR THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS OF LIFE ASSURANCE. CONSULT 
THE OF CORPORATION 


to 
Carnr Orrioe: EXCHANGE, ‘E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


T= IMPERIAL InsvRANCE coMPANY LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1303.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,299,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, over £1,690,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK, , Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THREE INTEREST all on DEPOSITS es 


per CENT. on ENT ACC. pUNTS, calculated on minimum monthly b when 
£100. STOCK, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and “SAVINGS 
t 


‘. For the encour ement YY Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, 
of PE completed £1. 


and allows Interest at the rate of R es per annum on each &£ 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, wi 


ars, post free, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1968, 
THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Reserve Fund. £095, 000. 


Five per cent. paid on Shares (£30 each). 

Five per cent. paid on Special Daposits of £599 and upwards made for fixed terms. 
Deposits of £5 and upwards at one month's notice Four per cent. 

For particulars apply to the Secretary. H. TEMPLE. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough know! of the nataral laws which govern the operations o? 
digestion and natrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 

beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” —Civil Service Gazette, 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in packets only, labelled thus— 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
BRENS PIANOS. 


BRINSMEA 
PIANOFORTE MARKERS TO H.R.H. PRINCESS OF WALES, 
18 Wigmore Street, W. Lists free. 
Established over Halfa outa. 


ST... GEORGES HOSPITAL, Hyde Park Corner, 8.W.— 
urgently gation ADDITIONAL ANNUAL sUB- 
to carry on the ever-increasing work of the 


Weekly Board of 
SCRIPLIONS ‘and DONATIONS to to enable them 
Hos ital. 
‘London and County Bank, Albert Gate, 8. W. 


Treasurers, 
His Grace the DUKE of WESTMINSTER, K.G. 


Orne CHARLES L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George's Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold landed property. 


THE SCHOOL for the INDIGENT BLIND, St. George’s 
Fields, Southwark. 
PatronHER MAJESTY. THE QUEEN. 


and ci « few having marked abi be! as 
the donor to one vote fur each vacancy at all elections; iuife Gubscrip- 


tion 10 

Bankers —Lioyd's Bank, Limi 54 St. James's Street, 8.W. 
FUNDS are earnestly req — Branch School School erected at Wandsworth. 
R. P. STICKLAND, M.A., Chaplain and Secretary. 


ory of LAN DON TRUSS SOCIETY, 35 5 Finsbary Square, 
for the Relief of the Ruptured Poor throughout the Kingdom. 
Established 1807. 
Patron—H.R.H, the PRINCE OF WALES. 


The patients now about 10,000 in the ) are of both sexes and all from 
formation of the charity up to the present date 
BSC and DONATION3 will be received Society's. 
Lloyd's Bank Limited, 72 Lombard Street ; 
pes N NORBURY, Treasurer. 
J WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


Ont of LONDON HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the 
ne CHEST, Victorie Park. E.—The Committee earnestly APPEAL for FUNDS to meet 


T. STORRAR-SMITH, Secretary. 


BOOKS, &ec. 


Just published, No. 512 (February 21) of 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing numerous Good Books in many branches of Literature, and the 
Second Part of the Scientific Library of a late well-known Professor. 


A copy post free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & CO. q 
186 STRAND, W.OC., axp 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[February 27, 1892. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


MARCH. 


NEW STARS. By J. Norman Lockyer. 
TLEMENT OF LANDED PROPERTY. By the Right Hon. Lorp 
HODGE 4uD. HIS PARSON. the Rev. ARNOLD D. TaYLor (Delegate to the 
recent Rural Conference). ad ‘ 


ITALIA NON FARA DA SE. By W. Frewen Lorp. 
-CENTURYART IN ENGLAND. By Baron FERDINAND 


HOUSEHOLD CLUBS: AN EXPERIMENT. By the CousTESss OF ABERDEEN. 
THE LATEST ELECTRICAL DISCOVERY. By J. E. H. Gorpoy, M.Inst.C.E. 
REPAYMENT OF THE METROPOLITAN DEBT. By ALFRED Hoare. 
MINOR POETS OTHERS. By H. D. 

NAPOLEON THE THIRD AT SEDAN. By ARCHIBALD Forbes. 

THE MUSLIM HELL. By Jawrs Mew. 

THE PARTISANS OF THE WILD WOMEN. By Mrs, Lyxw Livton. 
SOME SOCIAL CHANGES IN FIFTY YEARS. By the Counress or Cork. 
THE FRENCH NEWSPAPER PRESS. By Epwarp DELILLE. 

FAMINE RELIEF IN SAMARA. ve. SHISHKOFF. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL: 
ards a Com: 7 URNS, 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


MARCH. 
A_REPLY TO A FesstMlst. By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


OLD-AGE PENSION: 
A SUCCESS UL EXPERIMENT. Ry George 
II. ECONOMIC OBJECTIONS. By the Editor of * A Plea for Libert: 
Ill. FAILURE IN GERMANY. by Boog. 
A WORD H THE Pt y the Ear oF P. 
ZUYLEN DE NYRVELT. 


I . By the 
DISESTABLISHMENT : UNCONSIDERED By W. R. Ivar. 
PATCHWORK IN rata WHITE. By Lady Biaxe. 


on. 
DRAWING-ROOM ENTERTAINMENTS. By 
A CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION. y COMBTITUTIONALIST.” 
AMONG THE BOOKS. CORR SPONDENCE 
London : W. H. ALLEN & Co., Ltd., 13 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, $.W. 


NEW EDITION. In Monthly Parts, 1s. 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY. A New and 
Exhaustive Work of Reference to the Words in the English Easentes, with 
@ full account of their Origin, History, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use, 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Part I. now ready. 

“*The Encyclopsdic Dictionary’ is offered to the public as ‘the most exhaus- 
tive dictionary of the English language yet put before them.’ This is a bold claim, 
bus it is fully justified by facts.”"—Spectator. 

“‘There can be no question that it is the fullest English that yet 
been completed, and is in many respects superior to auy of its predecessors. 


Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, or post free from 
Cassett & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
SoOcraL ETHICS. Outlines of a Doctrine of Morals by 
Professor THEOBALD ZIEGLER, ay ne from the German. 


WILLIAMS & Moesaze, 14 Street, Covent Garden, London,W.C. ; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Atheneum, 


MESSRS. ROBERT COCKS & C9. beg to announce that 
FIRST and SECOND NUMBERS of their NEW SERIES of MODERN 
METHODS ane now ready. 
for i as well as beauty 
roduetion. rivals description hitherto 
a The Queen. 


No. 1. WALTER MACFARREN'S PIANOFORTE METHOD. 
With numerous Diagrams d from hs specially 
taken for this work. Folio size paper cover, 3s. net ; post free. 

No. 2. OTTO PEINIGER’S VIOLIN METHOD. A complete 
course—concise, lucid, and gradual, ally i it to all the grateal 

pieces. All the ill 
for this work. Large quarto size, part, 30 pp. 


cover, 3s. 6d. net ; cloth, a, net; post 
Other Methods in preparation. 


Robert Cocks & Co., 6 New Burlington Street, W. 


MR. GOSCHEN’S £1 NOTE. 
‘THE LEEDS PROPOSALS and the LONDON PLAN. 
By 8. D. Hopkinson. Price Is. 
(Reprinted from The Bankers’ Magazine of January and February, 1892.) 


oy popular exposition of Mr. bt 's £1 note scheme.”~ Morni 
Among rong Dai the pic that he hasbeen 


~ 
his i if not his thunder, from that 
"Liverpool Courier. 


Shesnene & Sons, Limited, London Wall. Harrison & Sons, Pall Mall. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
MARCG. Price One Shilling. 
THE LONDIN COUNTY COUNCIL : 
1. THE IMPEACHMENT. By T.G. 
2. THE DEFENCE. By Harrison. 
LETTERS OF JOHN RUSKIN TO HIS SECRETARY. 
WOTTON REINFRED. aap. V. (contd.), VI., and VII. An Unpublished Novel. 
(Conclusion), By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
THREE WARS: PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By EmILe Zoua. (To be concluded.) 
THE TELEPHONE AND THE POST OFFICE. By the DcokE or MARLBOROUGH. 
OUR NEW REPRESENTATIVE IN PARIS. By ConsTaNck EAGLESTONE. 
EDWARD CRACROFT LEFROY. By Jouy SymMoNpDs. 
SPORT IN THE NEW FOREST. By the Hon. Geaap LASCELLES. 
THE LABOURER AND THE LAND. By“ 
LITERATURE AND THE DRAMA. By H. D. Ta@aict, and by WILLIAM ArncHER. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, CO. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 
Any part of the United Kingdom ...........ccceccecsreee £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World 110 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Membasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand, are now posted in advance, and 
eatch the Friday evening’s mail. 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


ADA CAMBRIDGE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now Reading at all Libraries. In 3 vols. 


NOT ALL IN VAIN. 


By the same Author, 3s. 6d. each. 
A MARKED MAN. | THE THREE MISS KINGS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW 


GOSSIP in a LIBRARY. Epmunp 


Gosse. Crown 8vo. bevelled boards, gilt top, 7s. Cd. 5 ted Edition, on 
large paper, with Portrait, is nearly ready. 
National Observer.—“ A charming book, wherein is scarce a dull page from 
beginning to end.” 


THE PLAYS OF A. W. PINERO. (Vol. IV.) 


In Monthly Volumes, cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. each. 


THE HOBBY-HORSE: a Comedy in Three 
Acts. 


Previously Published. 
THE TIMES—THE PROFLIGATE—THE CABINET MINISTER. 


HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 
PEPITA JIMENEZ. From the Spanish of 


JUAN VALERA. Introduction by EpMunp Gossg. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


6d. ; paper, 2s. 
Pall Mall Gazette—“ For the inner aspect—the Spain that no traveller can ever 


know—read ‘ Pepita Jimenez, 
*,* A List of previous Volumes on application. 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


THE LIBRARY REVIEW, 


And RECORD of CURRENT LITERATURE, 
Edited by KINETON PARKES. 
No.1. Ready February 27th. Price Sixpence. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO., 25 Paternoster Square; and all Booksellers. 


This day is published, demy 8vo. 153. 
WITH TWELVE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FARTHEST EAST AND SOUTH 
AND WEST: 


Notes of Journey Home through Japan, Australasia, 
and America. 


By an ANGLO-INDIAN GLOBE-TROTTER. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., LIMITED, 18 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 917. MARCH 1892, 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS 
DIANA: THE HISTORY OF A GREAT MISTAKE. Chaps. IV.-VI. 
ITALIAN PORTS OF TO-DAY. By HELEN ZimMeERN. 
THE CITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 
“CARPY”: A STORY OF TO-DAY. 
SKETCHES FROM EASTERN TRAVEL. 
A ROYAL GOVERNESS; THE DUCHESSE DE GONTAUT. By 
Madame BLaze De Bury. 
THE NITRATE-FIELDS OF CHILE. By C. M. Arcmay, B.Sc., F.R.S.E. 
WINTER SHIFTS. By “A Son or THE MARSHES.” 
THE OLD SALOON, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No, 105. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MARCH, 


containing “ THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP,” by Henry Srron Mgarim AN 
Author of “ Young Mistley,” Chaps. 10 to 14—* HOW THE EGYPTIAN, 
MONUMENTS WERE READ”—*“ SILVER LINING’ CLAIM "—* THE 
ENTERTAINER” —“AKIN”—“AN AUTUMN CIRCUIT”—“ THE 
STRANGE STORY of MR. ROBERT DALYELL,” by Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Chaps. 7to10. (Concluded.) 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


New Edition, with Additions, price 1s., post free. 
NOSE and THROAT DISEASES. By Gzorce Moors, M.D. 
Revised by Dr. Lexnox Moore. 
London: Jamas Epps & Co., 170 Piccadilly. and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


Now ready, Fifty-seveuth Edition, 38 


THEO CuILDS GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By A A Lapy, 
Authorized Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 


MARSHALL, HaMILToy, KENT, & CO., Limited. 2€0 
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February 27, 1892. ] 


The Saturday Review. 
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DAVID DOUGLAS'S LIST. 


Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE PLACE-NAMES of SCOTLAND. By 


the Rev. James B. Jonnsron, B.D., Falkirk. 
®,* This book, for whith the author has been collecting materials during the 
last five years, contains an Introduction, General and Philological, followed by a 
list of the important Plece-Names in Scotland, with explanations of their meaning, 
and with their old spellings, each dated so as known. 
“ The pages | mr bright wrt, and Mr. Johnston can communicate his own enthusiasm 


his readers 
“ A most and j interesting contribution to Scottish philology and history.” 


Glasgow Mail, 
“ Numerous efforts have bee’ ade by local topographers to suggest i 
in the distr districts te with, witich ‘they "have as we 
now Mr. nston is the first w w as tac! the ject 
solve these etymological problems on a scientific basis.” Dundee ‘Advertiser. wks 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


NEW NOVEL BY WILLIAM D. HOWELLS, Author of “A name 
Conclusion,” “ A Modern Instance,” “ An Indian Summer,” 


MERCY. By D. 


Mr. Howells has encther those of life which have 
w of one of the rest writers of —_ 
States...... The story is excellently worked out and is never dull.” deste in the United 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Forming the Fifty-fourth Volume of David goed 
Shilling Series of American Authors, Paper covers. 1s. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 


AN IMPERATIVE DUTY. 


= re Howells writes with remarkable grace and delicacy of with sound judgment, 
and with the power of maintaining interest from his first page to i iene Cr 


FIFTY-FIFTH VOLUME now ready. 


ZEPH: a Posthumous Story. 


JacKSON. Paper, 1s. ; cloth, 2s. 
List of the Series free on application, 


THE ART of GOLF. By Sir W. G. Smveson, 


Bart. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 20 Plates om instantaneous Photographs ot 
Professional Players, chiefly by A. F. Macfie, Esq. Second ind Revised. 
in the press. 


“He A, himself for years with exemplary » lecting of everything 
the of his labour ts is 


By 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK ON SPORT IN FLORIDA. 


THE CAMP-FIRES of the i 


or, Wild Sports in the South. By Cxartrs E, WHITEHEAD. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
printed on hand-made paper, with 16 Page Illustrations of Scenery and 
Animal Life drawn from Nature by English and American Artists, and many 
a in the Text from the Pencil of the Author. 31s. 6d. 


Lowers¥lorida, where Mr. Wh his friends pi 


THE CASTELLATED and DOMESTIC 


ARCHITECTURE of SCOTLAND. By Davip and Tuomas 


Ross. 

*,* This work will be completed in 5 vols, royal 8vo. each containing about 500 
Illustrations, The first 3 vols. are now ready, 42s. each, net, 

be | » hardly a} to qzagperate the labour involved in the production of the present 
wor! xr to speak too highly of the accuracy and completeness of the letterpress and the 
illustrations. The authors are fairly entitled to boast that they have amy before the ——4 
= iculars about every edifice, castle, peel & tower, picturesq 
for clearness of outline, fidelity of detail, and uniformity of execution they are truly 
admirable.” —Saturday Review. 


CELTIC SCOTLAND: a History of Ancient 
Alban. By WititaM F, Skene, D.C.L., LL.D., Historiographer Royal for 
= Second Edition, carefully Revised by the Author, with a New 

to the entire work. 3 vols. ann 8vo. £2 5s, 

Vol. eit HISTORY and ETHNOLOGY. lés. Vol. 11. CHURCH and CULTURE. 15s. 

Vol. III. LAND and PEOPLE. lis, 


FIFTH VOLUME OF THE VERTEBRATE FAUNA OF SCOTLAND. 


A VERTEBRATE FAUNA of ARGYLL. 


By J. A. Hanvie-Brown and T. E. Buckugy. 1 vol. small 4to. [/n the press. 


THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT as IN- 


TERPRETED in the POEMS of WORDSWORTH. By Professor WILLIAM 
Knicut. Second Edition, Revised and with Portrait of Words- 
worth. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

“ A work for all lovers of Wordsworth will ever be grateful.""—Glasgow Herald. 


WORKS BY JOHN BROWN, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
SUBSECIV. 3 vols. 22s. 6d. 


Vol. Sixth Edition, with Portrait by James Faed. 
wn Svo. 78. 6d. 
Vol. II. RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Vol. LI. JOHN LEECH. Sixth Edition, with Portrait by George Reid, R.S.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Separate Papers, extracted from “ Hore Subsecive.” 


RAB Axe ! HIS FRIENDS. With India- Portrait of the 
G. Harvey, Sir Noel Paton, Mrs, Blackbura, and 


MARJORIE FLEMING 8 M 8 of 


6s. 
RAB AND as FRIENDS. Cheap Illustrated Edition. Square 12mo, ornamental 


wrapper, ls. 
LETTER TO THE REV. JOHN CAIRNS, D.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. sewed, 2s. 
ARTHUR H. HALLAM. Fep. sewed, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. Sixty-sixthThousand. Fep. sewed, 6d. 
MARJORIE FLEMING : a Sketch. Sixteenth Thousand. Fep. sewed, 6d. 
OUR DOGS. Twentieth Thousand. Fep. sewed, 6d. 
“ WITH BRAINS, SIR.” Seventh Thousand. Fep. sewed, 6d. 
MINCHMOOR. Tenth Thousand. Fep. sewed, 6d. 
JEEMS THE DOORKEEPER: a Twelfth Thousand. 64. 
THE ENTERKIN. Seventh Thousand. 
PLAIN WORDS ON HEALTH. he Gd. 
SOMETHING ABOUT A WELL : with More of Our Dogs. 6d. 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 CASTLE STREET. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., LIMITED. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & 00.8 LIST. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of ST. ANDREWS, 
September 1865 to September 1890. By A. K. H.B., Author of “‘ The Reorea- 
tions of a Country Parson.” 2 vols. 8vo, Vol. I., 1865-1878. 12s, 

“Tt is an ideal book of recollections, containing characteristic stories and 


fail to leave a distinct and characteristic im: 
good stories well told.”—7imes. 

“ Not one of the Rev. Dr. Boyd’s thirty volumes—popular and readable as they 
are—will keep up the reader's breathless attention as this one does.,..Extremely 
enjoyable...... We look to another rare treat when the concluding volume 
appears.”— Speaker. 


CABINET EDITION OF MR. LECKY'S “ENGLAND.” 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGH- 


TEENTH CENTURY. By Wituram E. H. Lecxy. Cabinet Edition. 
12 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each (England, 7 vols.; Ireland, 5 . In course 
publication in Monthly Volumes), England, Vols. I. and 11. now ready. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY (New Vo/ume). 
SKATING. By J. M. Hearucore and C. G. 


TEBBUTT. By T. MAxwett WiTHAM. With Contri- 

butionson CURLING (Rev. Joun Kerr), TOBOGGANING (OrnmonD Hake) 

ICE-SAILING (HENRY A. Buck), BANDY (C. Txsuvrr). With 13 

Plates and 272 Illustrations in the Text by @. Waymrzr and Captain R. M. 
and from Photographs. Orown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


SECRET SERVICE under PITT. By W. J. 


FirzParnaick, F.S.A., Author of “The Life of Lord ” Private 
Correspondence and 


Memoirs of Daniel O'Connell, M,P.,” &c. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


SEAS and LANDS. By Sir Epwiy Arnorp, 


M.A., K.C.LE, C.8.1. With 71 Illustrations, New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GRAPHIC.—“ No more charming book of travel has been published for many a 
day than ‘ Seas and Lands,’” 


WAGNER AS I KNEW HIM. By Ferpimaxp 
book Wagner's Life and Work. The Authorenjoyed 
an ‘uninterrapted friendship with Wagner for nearly fifty years, and was in his 


fullest confidence. 
OUTLINES of THEORETICAL CHE- 


MISTRY. By Loruar Meyer, Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Ttibingen. Translated by Professors P. Puuuirs BEpson, D.Se., and W. 
CARLETON WILLIAMS, B.Sc. 8vo. 93. 


ENGLAND and ROME: a History of the 
Relations between the Papacy and the English State and Church from the 
Norman Conquest to the Revolution of 1688. By T. Dunbar Incraw, LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. lds. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of ISAAC WILLIAMS, 


B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College. Oxford ; Author of several of the 
“Tracts for the Times.” Edited by his Brother- in- Law, the Venerable Sir 
GEORGE Prevost, late Archd of G ter, as throwing further light 
on the history of the Oxford Movement. Crown 8v0. 53, 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE DR, LIDDON. 


SERMONS on SOME WORDS of CHRIST. 


By Hesxry Parry L Sa D.D., D.C.L., late Canon and Chancellor of 
St. Paul's. Crown 8vo (Ready. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. (New Volumes.) 
Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. each volume. 


“ Nothing handsomer, nothing —y bs od has ever been pro- 
vided by any British publisber 7 on the *Sitver Lisrary.’ ” 


“ Ovaupius CLEAR,” in British Weekly. 
BARING-GOULDSS (8.) CU- | HAGGARD'S (H. RIDER) 
BEATRICE: a_ Novel, With 


Frontispiece and Vignette. 

JEFFERIES’ (R.) RED DEER. 
With 17 Illustrations by J. Charlton 
and H. Tunaly. 

LEES (J. A.) and CLUTTER- 
BUCK’S (W. J.) B.C, 1887. A 
RAMBLE in BRITISH COLUM- 
BIA. With Map and 75 Illustrations, 

NEWMAN'S (Cardinal) DIS- 
COURSES ADDRESSED to MIXED 
CONGREGATIONS. 

NEWMAN'S (Cardinal) PRE- 
SENT POSITION of CATHOLICS 
in ENGLAND, 


RiOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE 
AGES. ith Illustrations. 


KNIGHTS (E. F.) — The 
CRUISE of the “ALERTE” : the 
Saaptive of a Search for Treasure 

Desert Island of Trinidad. 
wien, 2 Maps and 23 Ilustrations. 

MACAULAY’S (Lord) ES- 
SAYS—LaYS of ANCIENT ROME. 
In 1 vol. AL. Portrait and Illus- 
trations to the “Lays” by J. RB. 
Weguelin. 


PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY'S C.) 
SNAP: a Legend of 
Moun ith 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — MARCH. 


THE THREE FATES. By F. Manion CrawrorD. Chaps. XXV., XXVI. 

THE MASTERY OF PAIN. A TRIUMPH OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Dr. Bensamin WARD RICHARDSON, 

SWEET PEAS. By Nina F. LayarD. 


A BIRTHDAY. By Nerra Syrerr. 


THE LIONS IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. By Ricwanp JErrenigs. 
THE WILD FLOWERS OF SELBORNE. By the Rev. Jonn VAUGHAN, 
MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. Atrrep W. Hunt. Chaps, VII.-IX. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 


By AnpRrEw Laxa, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO. 
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The Saturday Review. [February 27, 1892. 


NOW READY. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MARSHAL MACDONALD, 


DUKE OF TARENTUM. 
DURING THE WARS OF THE FIBST NAPOLEON. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait and other Iliustrations, 30s. 


JUST READY, BY DR. WALTERS. 


CONVERSATIONS of DR. DOLLINGER.| PALMS and PEARLS; or, Scenes in Ceylon. 


Including a Visit to the Ancient Royal City of Anuradhapoora and the 


Somme Ascent of Adam's Peak. By ALAN Watrers, D.C.L. Demy 8vo, with 
Frontispiece, 12s. 6d. 
BY MISS WALKER. BY MR. GREENHOUGH SMITH. 


THE ROMANCE of HISTORY. By Herserr 
MY MUSICAL EXPERIENCES. By Berrina | y 
Waker. A New and Cheaper Edition, with Additional Matter and Remi- | MASANIELLO—LOCHIEL— MARINO FALIERO —BAYARD—BENYOWSKI 
niscences of Sir Sterndale Bennett, Tausig, Sgambati, Liszt, Deppe, Schar- | _ ;4aMERLANE— JACQUELINE DE LAGUETTE —CASANOVA — WILLIAM 
wencka, and Henselt. Crown 8vo. és. LITHGOW—VIDOCQ—PRINCE RUPERT. 


SOME NEW EDITIONS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
MELMOTH, the WANDERER. By Cuartes Rosert Maturt, Author of “ Bertram.” 


Reprinted from the Original Text, with a Portrait and Memoir of the Author, and a Bibliography of Maturin’s Works. 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s. (March 1. 
IN EXCHANGE for a SOUL. By Mary | THE SIN of JOOST AVELINGH. By 
LINSKILL. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. [March 1. MAARTEN MAARTENS, 1 vob. crown 8vo. 68. (March 1. 


A NEWSERIAL STORY by AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR, ENTITLED 


AUNT ANNE, 


COMMENCED IN THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 


4A NEWSERIAL STORY BY MAARTEN MAARTENS, ENTITLED 


GOD’S FOOL, 


COMMENCED IN THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


The MARCH issue (now ready), besides the above Serials, contains : 


“ THERMIDOR” AND LABUSSIERE, | A NIGHT WITH JAPANESE FIRE- 


MEN. 
THE SECRET of WARDALE COURT. 3 
Chaps. IIL.-IV. THE STRANGE STORY OF BEET. 


4&N OLD ACTOR. 
LINES ON A SfORMY PETREL. 
A GIRL'S OPINION OF JANE 


THE GROWTH OF SANITARY 
SCIENCE. 
TRYER'S BELL AND THE MAN 


BOOMELLEN. BREAKS BUT NEVER MAKES. | IN TRUST. LADY ETHELDREDA'S “ AT HOME.” 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A NEW WORK OF FICTION, BY 
MARIE CORELLI, 
AUTHOR OF “A ROMANCE OF “TWO WORLDS,” 
Will be ready at all Libraries on FRIDAY, MARCH 11. 
Other Works of this Popular Writer are: 
THELMA: a Norwegian Romance. | WORMWOOD : a Story of Parisian Life. 
ARDATH: a Romance. i A ROMANCE of TWO WORLDS. 


VENDETTA : a Neapolitan Romance. 


All these Stories and Romances are published in BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS, and are Six Shillings each, 
well printed on good paper, and neatly bound, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MASTERS OF THE WORLD.” 
A NEW NOVEL, ENTITLED 


DR. WILLOUGHBY SMITH, 


By Mrs. ALFRED MARKS (Mary A. M. Hoppus), will be issued to the Libraries on Friday, March 4. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “HOUSE ON THE MARSH.” A NEW NOVEL. 


RALPH RYDER of BRENT. ByFiorence | DENIS O'NEIL. By Mary Braprorp 
Warpew, Author of “ Those Westerton Girls” &c. 3 vols. crown 8¥o. 2 vols. crown 8vo. ' 
A NEW NOVEL. BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FAWCETTS AND GARODS.” 
A SCOTS THISTLE. By E. N. Fry.| MATTHEW TINDALE. By Aveusta A. 
2 vols. crown 8yo0. Varty-SmiTH. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
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